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ARE WE A NATION OF RASCALS? 


BY JOHN F. HUME. 


F anything should be honest it is money. It supplies the 
test of integrity in nearly all dealings between man and man, 
because it is the measure of values. Without absolute reliability 
on its part few transactions can be satisfactorily consummated. 
Whatever may be the cause of weakness or of strength, in- 
justice directly flows from its instability. As every fluctuation 
brings loss to some one, it can neither go up nor down without 
cheating somebody. Hence no community can safely and honor- 
ably do business with a varying and untrustworthy currency any 
more than a merchant can honestly sell goods with an unreliable 
yard-stick, a changeable bushel, or a deceptive balance. 

We can readily imagine the mischief that would result from a 
sudden shrinkage of all the yard-sticks of the country. If all 
at once they were to contract from the long-established thirty- 
six inches to only half that space, the confusion produced would 
be simply intolerable. The lady who had purchased and paid 
for goods supposed to be sufficient for a complete suit of fashion- 
able construction, would find that she had barely enough 
material for a modern bloomer costume, and the gentleman do- 
ing the same thing would be forced to put up with knicker- 
bocker pantaloons and a coat unadorned with tails. The house- 
wife who had bought carpets for her floors would have half the 
boards uncovered when her order was filled. Even the carpen- 
ter, who had paid his money upon the understanding that he 
was to be supplied according to ordinary board measure, would 
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discover that he had only half enough lumber for the house he 
had contracted to build. 

And so in other things. If the gallon was suddenly contracted 
from four quarts to two, and the quart from two pints to one ; or, 
turning to matters of avoirdupois, if all the pound and penny- 
weights in our markets shriveled until they would only pro- 
vide us with half the usual quantity of fish, or beefsteak, or 
sugar, or salt, or tea we had been accustomed to get for our 
money, the effect would be appalling. Nine tenths of our fami- 
lies would be reduced to half rations. And what an outcry 
there would be! Thousands of voices would be raised in denun- 
ciation of the change. They would charge rank injustice upon 
those accountable for it. And altogether correct would they be. 
The swindle that would be consummated by such a revolution in 
weights and measures would be beyond question or apology. 
Nor would it matter to us of what material our new yard-stick 
and other measures were constructed. They might all be made 
of silver and we would be none the better for it. Their impor- 
tance to us would depend, not upon the substance or substances 
entering into them, but upon their capacity of measurement. 
What we are accustomed to speak of as the ‘‘standard”’ in such 
matters, and which regulates the quantities purchased and to be 
delivered, would be the essential thing. 

Now, our yard-sticks, our weights, and other regulators in 
buying and selling are made of money. If not exactly composed 
of the same materials, their measuring capacity is determined 
by its purchasing power. We can change every one of them, 
to all intents and purposes, by merely changing the standard— 
that is, the value—of our currency. 

But would any one in all our broad land be rascally enough, it 
may be asked, to seek to so contract our measuring standards— 
our yard-sticks, etc.—that they would only give us half the 
values for which we had been contracting and paying? Even 
so, it must be admitted. That is the very thing proposed by 
large and influential portions of our countrymen, who are led in 
the movement they are urging to that end by men that are 
prominent in public life, and who call themselves statesmen 
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and economists. They are seeking to bring about the change 
suggested by revolutionizing the money standard of the country 
—by substituting fifty per cent silver for one hundred per cent 
gold. That is the effect which the success of their policy would 
involve. 

And why do they favor such a result? It is not difficult to 
understand why the citizens of the so-called “silver states,’’ 
when we bear in mind the fact that people in most business 
operations consult the higher moralities less than their own in- 
terests, real or fancied, should champion it. They have silver 
to sell, and if they can realize one hundred cents for what in the 
market is now warth but fifty cents by a change in our monetary 
system, they will naturally enough advocate the new yard-stick 
and other similar innovations. Perhaps, as the world views 
such things, they would not be to blame, provided the means 
employed by them to reach their ends were fair and honorable. 
But are they fair and honorable? Our people are supposed to 
be equals in all respects, but to be such they should have equal 
representation in the lawmaking department; while we find 
that, in point of fact, the silver states have far more than their 
share. Colorado, the leader of the silverite communities, has 
but about six hundred thousand inhabitants all told, which is 
less than one third of the population of New York City alone, 
and yet Colorado has as much actual power in Congress, through 
its representation in the United States Senate, as the whole state 
of New York. Nevada has but scant sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, while New York has over six millions. The disproportion 
is a great deal more than sixteen to one. New York, which is 
emphatically a gold standard state, has more people, as well as 
more wealth, than all the silver-mining states combined, and yet 
their voice in legislation is many times more potential than 
hers. And what in the peculiarity mentioned is true of the 
silver-producing states is also largely true of those that are now 
in sympathy with them. Can legislation affecting money mat- 
ters obtained through such disparity be said to be strictly 
honest ? 


But many of the communities favoring the new yard-stick are 
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not mining camps. They have no silver to sell. On the con- 
trary, their people would suffer proportionately with any of the 
rest in their purchases under the new system proposed. Why 
do they champion it then? Simply because it is to be inferred 
that in another way they suppose it will subserve their interests. 
They are the debtor communities of our country, and they are 
presumed to argue that it is easier to pay fifty cents than it is to 
pay one hundred. But that would not be just; it would be re- 
pudiation ; and are there American communities that would 
consciously stoop to its adoption? Well, the question is not al- 
together a new one. History at this point may throw a good 
deal of light upon the matter. In point of population and in- 
fluence the largest group of silver-supporting states is in the 
South, and according to Professor Scott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, in his recent book on “‘The Repudiation of State 
Debts,’”’ the commonwealths composing it to-day owe over three 
hundred millions of dollars in the form of state debts which they 
have repudiated or left unpaid. The obligations so dishonored 
are not all of Carpet-bag origin or legally controverted. For 
instance, West Virginia in becoming a separate state solemnly 
assumed to pay her fair proportion of the ante-bellum debt of 
Old Virginia, which was about one third of $45,000,000. She 
has never paid a penny of it, and does not act as if she ever in- 
tended to. She is said to be strong for silver. 

The state of Mississippi many years ago issued and sold her 
obligations amounting to several million dollars, and used the 
proceeds for legitimate domestic purposes. Those obligations 
have long been overdue, but not one of them has been paid, or 
is likely to be paid. Mississippi is for silver. 

The state of Tennessee did not wholly repudiate her debts, 
but she “‘scaled’”’ them. She gave her creditors the option of 
taking sixty cents on the dollar of what she owed them, or 
nothing at all; and afterwards, when she found how easy it was 
to settle old scores in that way, cut down the allowance ten per 
cent more. The country has no more earnest supporters of the 
silver standard than the United States senators and many other 
leading representatives of Tennessee. 
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And so on, through the list of states that have discredited 
their paper, including the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, etc., every one of which is said to be en- 
thusiastic for the silver yard-stick. 

In response to the foregoing, however, it may be alleged that 
some of the strongest pro-silver districts are neither in the sil- 
ver-mining belt, nor in the repudiating portion of the South. 
Illinois, where a state convention assuming to represent one of 
our great political parties recently met especially for the purpose 
of upholding silver, would naturally be the first place to be 
named. But Illinois has a record. While she has dishonored 
none of her own paper, there has been no other state in the 
Union in which cities, counties, and townships have shown such 
disregard of their obligations, as the holders of bonds issued in 
aid of the Paris & Decatur Railroad, the Ottawa, Oswego & Fox 
River Valley Railroad, the Danville, Bloomington & Pekin Rail- 
road, and similar enterprises can testify. The courts are still 
worrying over suits brought upon them by outraged creditors. 

Adjoining Illinois on the west is the state of Missouri, which 
occupies practically the same position upon the currency ques- 
tion, and here we find the same disregard of the obligations that 
communities had assumed. So far did the repudiators go that 
they held a state convention and put out an address in vindica- 
tion of their course, in which the extraordinary position was 
taken that, in reference to the debts from the payment of which 
they were seeking to escape, ‘‘ questions of good faith and moral 
obligation, independent of the question of their legality, have 
no application.’”’ Do we not in this declaration have a key to 
much of the sentiment that now prevails in that region in refer- 
ence to the national currency and its bearing upon the liabilities 
of different sections? 

Immediately west of Missouri is Kansas, another state said to 
be thoroughly devoted to the silver cause. How it stands upon 
the question of treating public debts, or debts, for that matter, 
of any kind, is indicated by a very significant incident. Its 
capital, the city of Topeka, at one time, for the purpose of se- 
curing a desirable improvement that was to be built up by out- 
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side capital, put out a considerable amount of bonds. The issue 
was authorized by a vote of its citizens, the equivalent con- 
tracted for was duly rendered, and everything was supposed to 
be regular, when a technical flaw in the proceedings was dis- 
covered that led to the legal decision adverse to the securities, 
and Topeka at once declined further payment, and has continued 
to do so ever since. Has the state of Kansas, which is dis- 
credited by having the only repudiating capital in the Union, 
taken any action to vindicate its honor? Perhaps the fact that 
others of its communities have followed the capital’s example 
may help to explain its seeming indifference. 

Continuing in the same direction, we then come to Colorado, 
the heart and soul of the silver movement, and the state of the 
foremost champions of ‘‘sixteen to one.’’? Lake County, Colo- 
rado, has recently avoided payment of a large amount of its 
paper, not because it was without ample consideration, but be- 
cause the county had succeeded in obtaining credit beyond the 
limit it was legally authorized to run in debt. The significance 
of the incident is in the fact that Lake County includes Lead- 
ville, the richest silver-mining camp in the world, and which, 
instead of disapproving of the action of its superior authority, 
has been seeking to escape a large amount of its own indebted- 
ness on the same ground. 

Now, the pertinency of the facts just recited cannot fail to be 
apparent when we come to consider the animus of the movement 
for the legal rehabilitation of silver as a money standard, a cor- 
rect understanding of which is necessary for a true estimate of 
its character. Do they not show that the idea of discharging 
debts, in whole or part, otherwise than by full and honest pay- 
ment, is not altogether a stranger in some parts of our country, 
and that familiarity with it has largely robbed it of the abhor- 
rence its first appearance would naturally excite? It would 
seem to rest on a theory not unlike that of the Highlander de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Scott, who, when in one of his raiding 
expeditions he was expostulated with by his victim, a brother 
Scotchman, for robbing his own flesh and blood, replied, ‘‘ Why 
mon, its na’ a matter of flesh an’ blud, but of siller.’’ With the 
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advocates of the new standard of values the point at issue seems 
to be literally as well as figuratively a matter of “‘siller.’?’ The 
comity that is supposed to prevail when the interests of different 
sections of a common country are involved, is ignored, and even 
considerations of right and wrong would seem to carry little 
weight with them. In short, the facts referred to go far to prove 
that, instead of a romantic attachment to a deposed and injured 
potentate, the sentiment underlying the attempted restoration of 
silver is sectional, selfish, and dishonest. 

But in this connection another historical reference may not be 
amiss, as it seems at this point to fit into the subject under dis- 
cussion.. History is ever a timely as well as a faithful instructor. 
The legal demonetization of silver, except as to limited quanti- 
ties, was effected in 1873. Then it was that the great crime 
against the white metal, according to the claims of its advocates, 
was perpetrated. It was at that time that the movement for 
what was known as ‘‘ the inflation of the currency ’’ was in prog- 
ress, and almost at its height. It is a curious fact that the 
deposition of silver should occur in the midst of an effort of un- 
common determination to give us more money. The same ele- 
ments were then at work, and for the same purpose, that are 
active now, but they did not champion silver. They had nothing 
to say about silver. Their contention was for greenbacks, or for 
what was known as ‘fiat money.’”? What they then wanted, as 
now, was cheap money—easy money to pay debts with. Silver 
would not then have answered their purpose, because it was not 
at adiscount. Its free and unlimited coinage would not have 
particularly helped them. It was not until silver had started on 
the down grade, and gone a considerable distance, that its vir- 
tues became apparent to them, and they began to cry out against 
the injustice to which it had been subjected. 

They care nothing for silver. It is notorious that, in making 
contracts for money coming to them, they never provide for pay- 
ment in silver. They may call for gold, but for silver never. 
They do not want silver for themselves. They want it, as some 
evil-disposed persons are said to want boils and ulcers and the 
scratches, to inflict upon somebody else. What they do want is 
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cheap money, and cheap money, in view of all existing contracts 
and conditions, is dishonest money. 

Is it not a remarkable circumstance that in practically all the 
speeches and other discussions we have had upon the cur- 
rency issue, only its material aspects have been dwelt upon? It 
has been treated as if it involved merely a question of so many 
dollars and so many cents. To the writer, however, it does seem 
that there is a moral side to it, and that it is by far the more im- 
portant side. Its decision is something with which the national 
conscience should have a great deal to do, and it is high time 
that it was being invoked and aroused for the purpose. It is no 
small matter, both for the honor and integrity of the nation, the 
whole of which will be held responsible for whatever is done, 
that in the settlement of a question so far reaching in its conse- 
quences as that of the currency, justice should be maintained. 
Our people cannot fail to suffer in character as well as in repu- 
tation, if we permit our money to deteriorate in quality, and he 
used by one part of the country to gain an undue advantage 
over another. We should remember that we shall be judged by 
the character of the money we use, and very properly so. No 
people in time of peace were ever better than their money. 
Their money furnishes the very best evidence of their standing. 
For savages and the ruder barbarians shells and stones and iron 
have been good enough ; with the semi-civilized silver is the 
favorite ; but when we come to the more intelligent and more 
refined nationalities gold is the standard. The influence of 
money as an educator, as well as an industrial promoter, is un- 
mistakable. Hence of all kinds of money we want the best. 
The standard cannot be too high for us. 

After the curious dance that silver has recently led it, at times 
bringing it dangerously near to crushing disaster, our govern- 
ment ought to be able to realize very distinctly the moralities 
that are involved in the currency issue, and their bearings upon 
material interests. Certainly its experience has been both ample 
and impressive. It began by adopting the very questionable 
policy of buying silver at a discount, and selling it to its own 
subjects at par. That worked very satisfactorily as long as the 
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people could be induced to accept it on those terms; but the 
time came when the United States government, powerful as it 
was, with the assistance of its legal tender legislation could no 
longer induce any one to take fifty cents’ worth of metal for one 
hundred cents of values in other property. The result is that 
it has on its hands an immense accumulation of goods, in the 
shape of coins that are falsely stamped, which it cannot dispose 
of except ata heavy loss. The speculation, although the mak- 
ing of a profit was not the moving inducement, has been a losing 
one because a dishonest one. The experience ought to teach the 
country the inevitable lesson that honesty is the best policy, not 
only in money transactions, but in money itself. 

While there are unquestionably some points in connection 
with this currency business about which there may be honest 
differences of opinion, mainly owing to the positions held by 
different observers, there is one thing we can all depend upon : 
If we attempt to impose upon the country and the world a cur- 
rency graduated at a ratio that does not represent real values, 
and thus seek to cheat them in the operation ; if we so arrange 
matters that the bond made payable in gold, which the rich and 
crafty capitalist holds, shall be worth par in the market, while 
the farm mortgage made payable in current funds, in which the 
humble and inexperienced citizen has invested his or her sav- 
ings, shall be worth but half as much; if we frame our laws so 
that the wealthy banker’s hoarded gold shall be doubled in pro- 
ductive power, while the pittance which the wage-earner re- 
ceives shall proportionately shrink in its buying capacity ; 
and, above all, if, with the full knowledge of the fact that the 
worst of all governors and governments have been those that 
have sought to corrupt and debase the money of the realm, and 
with eyes wide open to all the consequences involved, we go to 
work to unsettle the foundations of public credit by setting up a 
monetary standard that on its face would be a lie, the consensus 
of the world’s conclusions must be that we are a nation of 
rascals. 

JOHN F. HuME. 





THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY NELSON BALDWIN. 
IL. 


BENEFITS OF COMPETITION. 
HE idea prevails among workingmen to a great extent that 
competition in trade reduces wages, but a greater fallacy 
never found believers. The truth is the reverse. Competition 
reduces the prices of products ; the lower the prices the greater 
the sales and the greater is the demand for labor. It is increased 
consumption, and nothing else, that will call for a larger pro- 
duction and make work for the idle. Wages are never cut down 
when there is a good demand for labor merely because profits 
are small. If a reduction in wages and small profits should be 
coincident in any case it will be found that the demand for the 
goods had fallen off for some reason and there was in conse- 
quence a lessened demand for labor. So long as there is a good 
demand for labor, the smaller the profit to the capitalist the 
larger will be the pay of the laborer. This is so plain that it 
should need no demonstration. "We have seen from the census 
figures that the average profit of capital invested in manufactur- 
ing in cities of 20,000 population and upward is twenty-four per 
cent per annum. Some capitalists get more than this and some 
much less ; but the establishment that is making a net profit of 
only ten per cent often pays higher wages than does the monop- 
olist who is making a clear profit of fifty per cent. Thorold 
Rogers, in his ‘‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages,’’ says that 
when wages were at their lowest in England manufacturers made 
from 100 to 1,000 per cent profit in a year on their capital. When 
their monopolies were broken and their enormous profits were 

reduced the wages of labor were increased. 

Private monopolies were originally created by monarchs as a 
means of raising money. They were neither more nor less than 
the sale of the privilege of robbing the people. In our republic 
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the only change has been to make a free gift of the monopoly 
when government has it to dispose of, but the purpose of its ex- 
istence is exactly the same now that it was three hundred years 
ago. Monopoly is labor’s worst enemy, and workingmen, more 
than any other class, should desire its extinction. 

THE TRUSTS. 

A form of monopoly that has attracted great attention in re- 
cent years is the trust. When a particular industry is organized 
into a trust the first thing it does is to reduce the output of the 
product which it controls in order that it may create an artificial 
scarcity and secure a higher price. The trust does not believe 
in the old motto, ‘‘ Quick sales and small profits.”” Why? Be- 
cause more money can be made by slow sales and large profits. 
An illustration may be unnecessary, but I will give one: Sup- 
pose an article is produced at a cost of 80 cents and sold at $1; 
the profit is 25 per cent. Put up the price to $1.20 and sales 
will naturally fall off one fifth, but the profit on each sale will be 
doubled. At the lower price the sale of 100 of the articles will 
bring in a profit of $20; after the advance in price the sale of 
80 will bring a profit of $32, an increase of 60 per cent. One 
fifth of the men engaged in the industry will be thrown out of 
work. Are those who retain their places as likely to get 
more pay because of the increased return to capital? On 
the contrary, when they see one fifth of their former fellow-work- 
men out of a job they will be glad to work for any wages they 
can get in order to keep their places. The position here taken 
concerning the effect of trusts is not only theoretically correct, 
but its correctness has been practically demonstrated by the his- 
tory of every trust combination which has come into existence. 

When the manufacture of bicycles was controlled by three or 
four persons a wheel was sold for $150 that was no better than one 
that can be bought now for $75. In consequence of the reduction 
sales have more than doubled, and the number of bicycle-factory 
employees has increased in the same proportion. As the same 
amount of money that was formerly spent for one hundred bicy- 
‘cles will now buy two hundred and give work to twice as many 
men, it is perfectly clear that competition in that business has 
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been a great benefit to labor. Capital is taking a smaller share 
of the product and labor is receiving a larger share, and that is 
what may be always looked for as the result of competition. 
With competition taking the place of monopoly throughout the 
entire field of industry there would be no more natural an- 
tagonism between capital and labor than there is naturally 
between any man who has something to sell and another who 
wishes to buy it. 
PATENTS—MACHINERY. 

Another form of monopoly is the patent right. It is not un- 
usual for a patented article to be sold at a net profit of 100 per 
cent. When it is remembered that all wealth is created by labor, 
and that the net result is the addition of only about three per 
cent yearly to the aggregate wealth of the nation (all of the 
people), it will be readily understood that when the owner of a 
patent makes 100 per cent labor sustains a severe loss. The 
patent right that would give its owner a fortune of $100,000 
would probably cause hardship and privation to 100,000 men. 

I do not, however, include among the causes of the increasing 
scarcity of employment the invention of labor-saving machinery. 
It is not the invention of machinery, but the monopolization of 
its benefits, that hurts labor. A machine run by one man that 
would do the work of ten men might for a time inconvenience 
nine of the ten, but labor as a whole would lose nothing if the 
invention at once became the property of the public. It would 
cheapen the price of the article to which it was applied, thus 
increasing sales and the demand for labor in the production of 
the raw material of that industry, also the demand for labor to 
do those portions of the work of making the article which the 
machine could not do. Some people might not buy any more of 
that article because the price was reduced, but if they did not 
they would have more money left to buy other things with, and 
thus give additional employment to labor in various directions. 
Labor would, after the readjustment, gain more than it lost by 
the invention of the machine. But if the sole benefit accrued to 
one man or a few men the case would be different. Labor would 
have to lose more or less until the patent ran out. Fortunately 
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a great majority of the useful inventions are common property. — 

This phase of the industrial problem is a difficult one to deal 
with. It has been wrestled with by several parliamentary com- 
mittees, but they have never been able to agree to anything but 
a disagreement. Inventive genius ought to be encouraged ; in- 
ventors are entitled to reward. But the reward, in view of the 
fact that labor pays it, ought not to be excessive. The reward 
has been sometimes $100,000 when perhaps $10,000 would have 
been a fair recompense. We copied our patent laws from those 
of England, but with our greater liberality we allow a patent to 
run 17 years, while England gives it a life of 14 years. Our 
system originally provided for granting extensions, but that 
abuse has been stopped. I think half of the English term would 
be about right. If the life of a patent ran for seven years the 
inventor would be fairly compensated if his invention possessed 
substantial merit. 

THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

Any burden put upon industry checks production and lessens 
the demand for labor. One of the heaviest burdens borne by 
industry is taxation. It is heavier than we realize because so 
much of it is unseen. From the foundation of government tax- 
ation has been a means of oppression and fraud; and of all tax 
frauds the indirect tax is the worst. It makes people believe 
they are paying a light tax, or none at all, when in reality they 
are taxed to the point of extortion. Often have I heard the re- 
mark in New York that that state was very liberal to poor men ; 
that it exempted them entirely from taxation ; there being no 
poll or occupation tax, the poor man was not called upon to con- 
tribute a cent to the expenses of the government. Consequently 
in the municipalities of New York, when a proposition to levy 
an additional tax is voted upon, men who are not on the asses- 
sor’s lists are not allowed to vote. When the “incidence of tax- 
ation’’ is studied it will be found that the men who are not on 
the assessors’ list pay nine tenths of the taxes. The man who 
rents a house, and not the landlord, pays the tax. The claim 
is often made that the state government of Pennsylvania is 
mainly supported by taxing the corporations. It is not true. 
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The state government is maintained by taxing the people. The 
corporations get the credit of paying the tax, but in reality they 
are the tax-gatherers, not the tax-payers. Railroad companies 
make the people pay all the cost of operating the road, includ- 
ing taxes. The state government is no more maintained by the 
corporations than a municipal government is maintained by its 
city treasurer. Nearly all of our taxes can be, and are, shifted 
by the first payer, with the result that eventually nine tenths of 
the taxes are paid by labor. 

It is a prodigious, but common, mistake of workingmen to 
suppose that they can be benefited by extravagant government. 
I admit that there is a great deal in the way of public improve- 
ment that should be done by government ; but in all cases the 
work should be one of public necessity and government should 
always get the worth of its money. The work should not be 
done merely with a view to benefiting labor, because labor will 
not be benefited. Suppose, for example, the government decides 
to construct a ship canal from the lakes to the ocean: the rev- 
enues are insufficient and to raise more a tax is levied on tea and 
coffee. Labor would pay nine tenths of that tax, but labor 
would not receive more than half of the expenditure ; the other 
half would go to capital as profits. Instead of labor being bene- 
fited at the expense of capital, capital would be benefited at the 
expense of labor. There would be more men employed in using 
the pick and shovel, but‘a less number in other occupations, be- 
cause the amount of tax that every workingman paid when he 
bought tea and coffee would lessen to exactly that amount his 
ability to buy other things. Labor would simply be taxed $90 
and would be given back $50. If the tax were levied on large 
incomes the effect night be different, but the Supreme Court has 
decided, in effect, that the Constitution doesn’t authorize any 
system of taxation other than that now in operation, namely, 
the tax on consumption. 

TAXATION LESSENS. PRODUCTION. 

The weight of taxation is a double burden on labor. It not 
only makes the laborer pay more for what he has to buy, but, 
by increasing the cost of products, it lessens production and de- 
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prives men of employment. The taxes levied on a factory, on ~ 
its capital stock, its raw material, or its finished product, are all 
included in the cost of the product; and so far as they increase 
the price they restrict sales and lessen employment. Taxing an 
industry has a similar, but not exactly the same, effect as taxing 
asaloon. The higher the license tax, the fewer the number of 
saloons—if the tax were high enough they would be taxed out 
of existence ; the higher you tax an industry the nearer you tax 
it to death. Puta fresh tax on an industry, and it must either 
make the consumers of its product pay the tax, which will les- 
sen sales and consequently employment, or it must take the tax 
directly out of the wages of the men. In either case the wage- 
earner suffers. The taxes on industry are much heavier than 
the census reports indicate, for the returns include only the 
direct tax; those paid indirectly are included in the cost of 
material. 

Labor ought to favor honest and economical government. It 
ought to favor the abolishment of every tax on industry that can 
possibly be dispensed with. 

THE RATE OF INTEREST. 

Another cause of restricted production is the high rate of in- 
terest. Manufacturers, selling as they do for credit, have to 
borrow large amounts for their weekly pay-rolls. The interest 
paid is part of the cost of producing the goods. Indirectly it is 
a burden on labor. The tax on money at interest is one of the 
taxes that ought to be abolished. It is paid by the borrower 
and not by the lender. It helps to keep up the rate of interest. 
Anything that will reduce the interest rate will help labor. 
Nothing will contribute so much to bring this about as a sound, 
stable, non-fluctuating currency. Workingmen have as great an 
interest as any other class in a sound monetary system. Labor 
bears its full share of the losses incident to a fluctuating cur- 
rency and shares none of the gains. 

AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

Among the propositions for the benefit of labor is the making 
of eight hours a legal day’s work. It would be a good thing, 
provided the system were enforced in spirit as well as in letter. 
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The main purpose of the eight-hour day should be to give work 
to the idle, but this purpose would not be fulfilled so long as 
workingmen manifested an eagerness to work overtime. Most 
employers would rather give their regular force two or three 
hours’ extra work than put on new men. 

WHY SLAVERY WAS ESTABLISHED. 

Perhaps we may be aided in our efforts to solve the labor 
problem by studying the history of the rise and fall of what our 
southern fellow-citizens were wont to call their ‘‘ peculiar insti- 
tution.””’ The good people who founded colonies in America 
considered it necessary to establish slavery soon after their 
arrival. The Puritan of New England and the cavalier of Vir- 
ginia were equally guilty. They were both of one mind because 
they were both actuated by the same selfish motives. Their 
views as to the moral right to steal, buy, and sell human beings 
differed only when their interests differed. Our ancestors estab- 
lished slavery because they believed that in a well-regulated, 
prosperous society there must be one class of people to work for 
another class. To carry out this idea they imported poor people 
from Europe, but these ‘assisted immigrants ’’—the first con- 
tract laborers—would work only long enongh to pay the cost of 
their passage. Then a lot of criminals were brought over. 
These had to work until they had served out their sentences, but 
could rarely be kept any longer. Why was it that these work- 
ing people were so independent and soon threw up their situa- 
tions? Because the new-comers soon discovered that they were 
under no obligation to the older settlers for giving them work, 
and when this fact dawned on their minds they went to work for 
themselves. The aristocracy of the colonies then said: ‘If we 
cannot hire people to do our work for us, at whatever wages we 
choose to give them, we must devise some way to compel men 
and women to serve us.’’ They tried compulsion on the Indian 
at first, but without success. Then ships were sent to Africa 
and came back loaded with negro captives, who filled the long- 
felt want. Things continued in this way for a hundred years or 
so, fresh ship-loads of negroes being sent for as they were 
needed, when suddenly, in the North, it was discovered that 
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slavery was wicked, and the bondman was freed. It is a singu- 
lar coincidence that the fact was discovered at the same time 
that slavery was unprofitable. Injustice is never admitted to be 
wicked so long as it pays. Free labor had become more profit- 
able than slave labor because, the land in the northern colonies 
having then all been taken up, the poor laborer was no longer 
able to employ himself, but had to depend upon the owners of 
property for a chance to live and was obliged to take what he 
could get; and he often got less than the slave, for the latter 
was sure of enough to eat, of clothing enough to keep him 
warm, and of shelter. As he represented a money value, it was 
to his master’s interest to keep him in good condition. Among 
all the accounts of the cruelties of slavery that have come down 
to us there are no stories of slaves dying of starvation. It is, 
however, a shameful fact that thousands of free-born men, 
women, and children in this land of plenty have died of hunger, 
cold, and other privations ; died because they could not earn 
money enough to sustain life. 
INDIANA’S APPEAL. 

Indiana was admitted into the Union as a free state, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the famous Ordinance of 1787, in 
which Thomas Jefferson dedicated the entire Northwest to free- 
dom. Five times Indiana, through its legislature, begged and 
pleaded with Congress to amend the ordinance so that slavery 
might be established ; but Congress refused. The Indiana Leg- 
islature said that slavery was an absolute necessity ; that every 
immigrant, no matter how poor, obstinately persisted in work- 
ing for himself, and could not be induced by love or money to 
work for anybody else. The richest man in the state had to do 
his own work, with no help but that of his sons in the fields, 
and his wife and daughters had to do the work in the house or 
let it go undone. What they prayed Congress to grant them 
was the privilege of bringing human beings into the state against 
their will, of denying to the latter the right to work for them- 
selves, and compelling them to work for their owners. Nobody 
in Indiana to-day wants to establish chattel slavery. Why? 
Because labor is no longer able to employ itself; it must look 
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for employment to those who have been felicitously styled the 
‘‘captains of industry” ; it must accept work from them or 
starve. ; 

We had hard work to convince the South of the sinfulness of 
slavery, and for years it thought we had treated it harshly, but 
even in that section the fact is now recognized that free labor is 
cheaper than slave labor. In northern cities this winter, dona- 
tions of cast-off clothing were shipped to the South for the des- 
titute colored people. Nothing of the kind was ever necessary 
before the war. It is necessary now because the freedman re- 
ceives a smaller compensation for his labor than was given to 
the slave. The latter received only his victuals and clothes, it is 
true. The freedman, and a good many white men up North, 
cannot earn money enough to buy food and raiment. 

We cannot restore the conditions which prevailed in the colo- 
nies two hundred years ago and in Indiana in the early part of 
this century ; but if we can approach those conditions to some 
extent—if we can devise methods for labor to employ itself—we 
will accomplish a great deal toward the solution of the labor 


problem. The success of Mayor Pingree’s potato patch scheme 
shows that the poor are willing to employ themselves when they 
can get a chance. I believe, too, that codperation can be made 
@ success. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Excessive immigration is often spoken of as the cause of the 
apparent oversupply of labor. While I think the volume of im- 
migration has somewhat overtaxed our powers of assimilation, 
the fact of immigration itself cannot be a detriment to labor un- 
less the country is overpopulated, which is an absurd supposi- 
tion. With no artificial restrictions on production each new- 
comer would make for others as much work as he performs 
himself. 

SOCIALISM, 

I am a steadfast believer in the doctrine of individualism—of 
equal individual rights. All men have an equal right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If all have an equal right 
to life it follows that all have equal right to the means of sus- 
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taining life ; not the right to share in the product of each other’s ~ 
labor, but equal opportunities of securing a living by labor, and 
the right of each to then work out his own salvation. The 
nearer we can get to an equality of opportunity for each to 
labor, with the reward of each one’s toil proportioned to its re- 
sults, the nearer we will approach the true solution of the in- 
dustrial problem. Secure this kind of equality and there will 
be no need of charitable organizations except to care for those 
whose misfortunes are the result of accident or other unforeseen 
and unavoidable causes ; the conditions which make converts to 
socialism will then no longer exist. 
LABOR IS KING. 

The people who do the work of this country are its rulers. 
Not all of the evils which afflict society can be remedied by law; 
but if there be any industrial wrongs that can be righted by 
legislation the responsibility for their continuance rests on the 
workingmen alone. Yet it is doubtful if anything tangible in 
the way of labor reform will ever be accomplished by a distinct- 
ively labor party, because if all who live by labor should get 
into one party to-morrow, by the day after to-morrow the organ- 
ization would discover that it was so overwhelmingly strong that 
there was enough of it to split and form two parties. This 
would be inevitable under the present conditions for the reason 
that the working masses are far trom agreement among them- 
selves as to what they want. I believe, however, that an 
earnest, thoughtful study of the problems of political economics 
and social science will eventually bring a near approach to 
unanimity of sentiment. When that shall have been attained 
the politicians will tumble over each other in their haste to 
secure standing room on labor’s platform. United labor, guided 
by an intelligent regard for its own welfare, will demand only 
equity and justice, and its demands will be conceded because it 
will have the power to enforce them. 

NELSON BALDWIN. 





CANADIAN TARIFF REFORM. 


BY J. W. RUSSELL. 


F there is any truth in the ‘‘economic unity’’ of the North 
American continent—the close correlation of industrial 
forces throughout the continuous part of its productive area— 
the prospect of a marked change in the commercial policy of 
any considerable nation existing thereon is a subject of common 
interest. The imminence of a general election in the Dominion 
of Canada, in which the retention or abolition of the existing 
protective system will be the dominant issue, has given unusual 
urgency and importance to the discussion of the trade question in 
that country. The struggle for tariff reform in the United 
States has gone on side by side with a similar struggle in Can- 
ada, where the various stages in the great movement which 
resulted in the Wilson Bill elicited the keenest watchfulness and 
most interested comment. Without doubt the victory gained by 
the Democratic party, partial though it was, quenched the be- 
ginnings of an agitation in Canada which had its origin in the 
severe pressure of the McKinley Bill, and might have grown 
more troublesome had not that pressure been withdrawn. This 
‘¢economic unity’’—a principle of which freer trade between 
Canada and the United States is a corollary—is implied in the 
statements which form the tariff policy of the Canadian Lib- 
erals ; and though derided by Conservative opponents as a doc- 
trinaire and misguiding phrase, it is nevertheless recognized in 
certain of their own declarations and acts. They also profess wil- 
lingness for closer commercial relations with the United States. 
Their arguments in defense of the ‘‘ National Policy’ are 
qualified by the reservation that, so far as the great republic is 
concerned, they are willing to lessen the rigor of protective 
doctrine if thereby a measure of reciprocal trade on fair terms 
can be secured. The Canadian people are thus familiar with 
professions of a desire, on the part of both Liberals and Con- 
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servatives, to obtain a larger share of the industrial life of the © 
continent. To the assertion that the professions of one party 
are more consistent than those of the other it has been replied 
that, in the former case, economic reasons were considered apart 
from undesirable political consequences ; while in the latter, 
considerations of commercial gain were subordinated to the po- 
litical requirements of a nation representing British power in 
North America. 

The passage of the Wilson Bill is believed by Canadians to 
be a definite pledge and commitment of the American people 
against protection. As far as can be judged from the utterances 
of the press and public men in the Dominion, there is little an- 
ticipation that Congress will reimpose such duties as those of 
the McKinley Bill. Republicans control the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; but the Senate is most unlikely to pass high tariff 
legislation, and the presidential veto stands in the way of all 
attempts on that line until March, 1897. Recent reverses of the 
Democratic party are not looked upon as a condemnation of 
tariff reform, but partly as a punishment for the half perform- 
ance of a trust reposed and partly also as the stroke prompted 
by distress, which does not reflect upon the causes of calamity 
and blindly takes vengeance upon the party in power. 

The question is, Will Canada follow the United States in the 
direction of tariff reform? Some considerations in support of 
an affirmative answer to this question may be of interest to 
readers of this magazine in both countries. The people of the 
Dominion are not without the experience which ought to teach 
them where their industrial interests lie. Though they have 
never been (a8 no nation has ever been) absolute free traders, 
nor yet under the highest possible protective tariff, they have 
known the variations of economic life resulting from inter- 
mediate stages of taxation. At the beginning of their political 
existence under British authority, and for many years thereafter, 
they were bound by the system of the Navigation Act; and 
though their commercial energies were monopolized by the 
parent state, ali restrictions were endured because the parent 
state was rich and powerful, and, as Burke once said when 
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speaking of the operation of the same act upon the American 
colonies, ‘‘ because men do bear the inevitable constitution of 
their original nature with all its infirmities.’’ Between 1846 
and 1879 there was a revenue tariff, varying from twelve and a 
half to twenty per cent, which afforded a moderate protection to 
manufactures, and was qualified, during the period between 
1854 and 1856, by a treaty with the United States for reciprocity 
in natural products. Since 1879 the tariff has been protective. 

Throughout these changes in her industrial policy Canada 
has been influenced by the economic experiences of her great 
southern neighbor, and has had the benefit of their instruction. 
It would be auspicious if, at the present time, she would use her 
coign of vantage as profitably as she did in 1866. In that year 
the statesmen who assembled to frame a constitution had for 
their guidance the results of the growth of British responsible 
government, as well as the successful working of American 
federalism. The outcome of their deliberations was a Dominion 
whose polity combines the leading features of the two systems ; 
and in both cases they appropriated what had been well tested 
by experience and serious emergencies. In like manner their 
successors may be guided by the industrial record of England 
and the United States, whose fruitful lessons of success and 
failure are in evidence. Hardly a test to which free trade or 
protection could be subjected has been untried in the economic 
history of the two countries; and from the traceable causes 
which have helped or hindered their industrial greatness there 
results a body of instruction sufficient for Canada though the 
rest of the world should be disregarded. 

The protective tariff of 1879 has been on trial for over sixteen 
years, a period amply sufficient to prove its excellence or lay 
bare its defects. Whatever was promised by its promoters has 
had ample room for performance; and if performance has 
failed, it is because of the impossibility that protection should 
succeed in Canada. But it is only just to say that assertions of 
its success are vigorously made, and that the Conservative party 
renews its appeal to public confidence on grounds precisely 
similar to those advanced at every general election since 1878. 
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What are the facts? Fortunately they are of such significance 
that a large enumeration is unnecessary. During the hard 
times that were general in the few years after 1873, it was 
asserted that Canada was a slaughter market for cheap American 
goods, and that her warehouses were filled with the sweepings of 
American manufacture. At that time the Dominion tariff 
averaged seventeen and a half per cent on dutiable imports. To 
revive industry, secure the home market for the farmer and 
manufacturer, attract immigration, and fill. the fertile lands of 
the Northwest with settlers, the tariff was raised to thirty-five 
per cent. The figures of the last census, and of government 
returns since, show the extent to which the anticipations thus 
broadly outlined have been realized. They prove the utter 
failure of the protective experiment. The well-known facts will 
bear repetition. During the decade ending in 1891 the popula- 
tion of the Dominion increased from 4,324,810 to 4,833,239—a 
gain of little more than half a million and less than twelve per 
cent; and this notwithstanding an influx of more than 850,000 
immigrants during the same period. A conservative estimate 
would place the natural increase, exclusive of immigration, at 
750,000; and the showing of the census is, therefore, as if all 
the 850,000 immigrants had left the country and had been 
followed by over 240,000 of those included in the natural 
increase. In the preceding decade, during nine years of which 
a revenue tariff was in force, the population increased over 
seventeen per cent, although a world-wide commercial depres- 
sion prevailed. It issaid that a back-stream of French-Canadian 
emigration from New England has begun, but as this is known 
to have originated in the panic of 1893, from which the United 
States is rapidly recovering, there is little likelihood that it will 
be sustained. 

An exodus like this is a proof of the failure of protection 
beyond which it is hardly necessary to go. It is a label of com- 
prehensive failure. No matter how it may be explained, the 
truth remains that in ten years more than a million of people 
found it necessary to leave Canada for the United States in order 
to better their condition. With regard to manufacturing, the 
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suggestive fact is presented that most of the important concerns 
now in working order were in existence before protection—the 
so-called ‘‘National Policy’’—was introduced; while a large 
proportion started under its auspices are now dead or dying, 
with the attendant loss of many millions of capital wasted in 
unprofitable production. A duty of $4 per ton and a bonus of 
$2 do not prevent the importation from the United States of 
three fourths of the iron now used in Canada. The total pro- 
duction of iron and steel in 1893 was $1,100,000; the total 
export, $350,000; leaving $750,000 as, the value of the home 
product consumed in the Dominion. In the same year the im- 
ports amounted to $13,200,000—a convincing evidence of the 
extent to which the home market has been secured to the manu- 
facturer of iron and steel goods. Nor has Canadian coal been 
able to gain a foothold in the home market. In spite of a heavy 
duty Ontario prefers to import coal from convenient centers 
across the line rather than haul it from the distant mines of 
Nova Scotia. 

The projectors of the ‘‘ National Policy’? bravely promised 
exemption from decline in farm lands and in the prices of agri- 
cultural products; but the decline has come, and protection is 
nullified by competition in the free trade market of England. 
The increase of mortgage indebtedness has been very large, and 
the farmer has to pay relatively high prices for implements and 
factory goods out of the reduced returns of his products. The 
dulness of the shipping interest, especially in the Maritime 
Provinces, is evidence of the blight of another industry which 
greatly prospered under a revenue tariff. All this decline and 
depression has been concurrent with an outlay which has 
increased at an alarming rate. Since 1878 the expenditure has 
increased from $23,000,000 to $28,000,000. During the same 
period the national debt has grown from $140,000,000 to more 
than $250,000,000. A large part of it was incurred in the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway and other public 
works ; but a policy which has expatriated more than a million 
of people in ten years is not likely to find remunerative use for 
a great system of railways and canals. An attempt was 
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recently made by the government to ascertain whether a reduc- 
tion of the tariff would not be practicable ; but the result was a 
modification, not a substantial reduction. The manufactures 
and combines asserted their power and put an effective stop to 
the tariff tinkering which looked too like reform. The general 
depression of industry is now: as severe as ever, and the latest 
variant on the general dulness is a revenue deficit of more than 
$4,000,000. 

In short, the results of protection in Canada have been similar 
to what might have been confidently predicted if the northern tier 
of states in the republic had been cut off by a double row of 
tariff walls from the commercial life which pulses throughout the 
rest of the Union. No native vigor or well-practiced economy 
could have won prosperity from such an isolation ; and though 
distant markets of export would have been a limited compensa- 
tion, they could not have atoned for the loss of costly production 
on too large a scale for domestic use, and the denial of cheap 
foreign goods which could not be profitably made at home. Such 
has been the case of the Dominion. Its home market is specially 
difficult of cultivation under a protective tariff. Variety of pro- 
duction, discouraging in any case where the line of population 
extends across the continent in a fringe practically in the same 
latitude, is further handicapped by great distances between the 
centers of industry. 

The policy proposed to infuse energy into this languishment 
has not been uniform, except in opposition to protection. Pre- 
vious to June, 1893, the tariff platform of the Liberals was based 
on the idea that free participation in the United States mar- 
ket was worth more than any other commercial advantage to 
be striven for. A glance at the history of tariff negotiations be- 
tween the two countries will reveal much in support of this 
view, which has been voiced by statesmen of both political 
parties. During the earlier history of Upper and Lower Canada 
the British government, which at that time regulated colonial 
tariffs, saw the advantages of free trade between those provinces 
and the United States, and on more than one occasion sought a 
measure of reciprocity. The prosperity of the provinces was 
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seriously threatened when England discarded protection and left 
them to face the economic necessities of their position. Having 
lost their preferential treatment in the British market, commer- 
cial discontent soon showed itself, with a request to restore them 
that market or procure others of equal value. At that time the 
United States tariff was protective, and its pressure against 
Canadian trade was so strong that an annexation propaganda 
was organized. The well-known manifesto of 1849, including 
among its signers men afterwards eminent in public life, showed 
the depth of feeling aroused. The timely negotiation of the 
treaty of 1854, obtained by the tact of Lord Elgin and the com- 
pliance of southern politicians, allayed the agitation. The 
following thirteen years were the most prosperous in Canadian 
history. In 1869 Canada was willing to go further than the 
treaty of 1854, and extended her offer to include a large list of 
manufactures. In 1871 the British commissioners who took part 
in the negotiation of the Washington treaty tried to get the 
treaty of 1854 renewed, but failed. Again, in 1874, a Canadian 


commissioner, the Honorable George Brown, was sent to Wash- 
ington to assist the British minister there to secure a measure of 
mixed reciprocity, including natural products and certain manu- 
factures; but the Senate would not take the matter into consid- 
eration. 


Still further, the protective tariff bill of 1879 contained 
a clause providing for the free admission of certain natural 
products from the United States as soon as Congress should 
remove the duties on similar Canadian products. That bill 
was based on a curious mingling of menace, conciliation, and 
economic experiment prompted by politieal expediency. Sir 
John Macdonald had never been a protectionist on principle ; 
and that his course was not exclusively determined by evidence 
and argument may be inferred from his threat that ‘‘ he would 
have reciprocity of trade or reciprocity of tariffs.”’ Yet when 
his tariff measure became law, the reciprocity bait was dangled 
at the end of it. In 1884 the Liberal opposition tried to use the 
fishery question as a wedge for reciprocity; but they got little 
aid from the government, which sheltered itself behind the 
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anticipation of an adverse attitude on the part of the United 
States. In 1887-88, during the negotiations of the Fishery 
treaty, the Canadian representative offered closer trade relations 
as a means of settling the dispute; but the proposal proved 
futile: For the last time, after the Dominion elections of 1891, 
‘a deputation went to Washington with reciprocity in view ; but 
Mr. Blaine would not grant it in natural products alone and the 
mission failed. 

The number and persistence of these attempts show that, 
whatever be the trade policy of the government in power in the 
Dominion, a participation in the United States market would, if 
possible, form a very important part of it. Why have they 
failed? Less from any irreconcilable divergence of commercial 
interests than from political considerations. The concessions re- 
quired of Canada have been jealously regarded in the light of 
their supposed effect upon British connection. On some oc- 
casions the light has not been dry, and the jealousy has not been 
well founded ; but the national view will, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, pass through this refracting medium. Certainly one of the 
most effective weapons of the protectionist is the claim of 
superior loyalty which, in a way peculiarly his own, he incor- 
porates into the warp and woof of his political partisanship. If, 
according to the historic phrase, no one can refute a sneer, no 
more can the Canadian elector escape the vociferous repetitions 
of devotion to England by which the defender of a protective 
tariff has to a certain extent displaced argument in order to cast 
contempt upon a tariff for revenue. The dominant note in the 
last public appeal of Sir John Macdonald’was not some vindi- 
cating aphorism in economics, but a declaration of unwavering 
allegiance to the throne of Great Britain—‘‘ A British subject I 
was born, and a British subject I shall die.’”’ It is hardly too 
much to say that whatever force the protective argument has ex- 
erted among its Conservative supporters has been largely de- 
rived from the conviction that industrial independence would 
accentuate political separation from the United States, and 
would keep afar off the principles of republicanism. When it is 
considered that the political predilections of Canadians may be 
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largely traced to the War of Independence, and were intensified 
by the War of 1812, it is little to be wondered at that a large 
fund of sentiment, and an active principle of antagonism, should 
be ready for use by those who are willing to play upon moods 
and motives which too long have survived their unhappy origin. 

The United Empire Loyalists who were expelled from their 
homes at the close of the revolutionary struggle founded a 
British power in the then wilderness of Canada; their descend- 
ants form the most influential part of the English-speaking pop- 
ulation ; and though a considerable section of the people do not, 
perhaps, fully share the keen sympathies of their fellow-subjects 
on this question, this has not weakened the prevailing tone 
which speaks for alliance with Great Britain. Oddly enough, 
from the standpoint of loyalty, the tariff of 1879 was a direct 
blow at the trade policy of the mother country, coming from the 
party whose loyalty to her is more loudly professed, though not 
more genuine. In England the adoption of protection by the 
Dominion, though viewed with regret and disapproval, was 
frankly recognized as a consequence involved in the rights of a 
dependency which is practically self-governing. 

The connection between Canada and Great Britain is sure to 
be an important factor in the party contest for and against tariff 
reform. It is certain that neither party will slight the necessity 
of reconciling its economic position with the continuance of that 
connection. The fear that it had been slighted greatly weak- 
ened the attempts of the Liberals in behalf of free trade with the 
United States. In deference to that fear the very phrase which 
described their policy oscillated between ‘‘ commercial union ”’ 
and ‘unrestricted reciprocity,’’ the former having excited 
strong opposition because it implied a common tariff by the 
United States and Canada against the world, with consequent 
discrimination against Great Britain. The proposed change was 
alleged to imply a commercial, if not a political surrender to the 
larger nation. The resultof the treaty of 1854, which killed an- 
nexation feeling, was vainly appealed to in support of the Lib- 
eral contention. The negotiations, it was replied, would need to 
go much further in the consummation of commercial union, and 
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pointed ominously to political absorption. There were other 
objections equally strong. American capital would not be risked 
in Canadian industry, if its employment depended upon the ten- 
ure of a revocable arrangement. Its condition precedent was 
permanence ; and that condition could not be accepted unless in 
the unwelcome light of a prelude to political union. That was 
the difficulty which no explanations could obviate. The in- 
creased trade with Great Britain was pointed to as a compensa- 
tion for the loss of the American market; it was the counter. 
vailing argument of the protectionist: That part of the exports 
to Great Britain were the result of a second choice, that the ex- 
porter’s profit was too much lessened by the cost of transporta- 
tion, that free trade with the United States would leave the 
British market still open were considerations blocked by 
political suspicion. 

Not abating its determination to gain larger markets and 
lighten taxation, the present policy of the Liberal party isa 
return to the revenue tariff under which trade and industry for- 
merly prospered. This policy was adopted at a convention held 
in Ottawa in June, 1893. The most important statements in 
regard to the tariff are these : 


The customs tariff of the Dominion should be based, not as it is now, 


upon the protective prineiple, but upon the requirements of the public 
service. 


It should be so adjusted as to make free, or bear as lightly as possible 
upon, the necessaries of life, and should be so arranged as to promote 
freer trade with the whole world, more particularly with Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Some eminent British statesmen have advised the Dominion 
to adopt free trade with the world, joined with direct taxation. 
Canadians will not hear of any scheme which involves the latter 
expedient for federal purposes. The only practicable course is 
a revenue tariff which will afford, as it did in former times, a 
moderate encouragement to such industries as are fitted to be- 
come self-sustaining. If adopted, such a tariff would regulate 
the amount of taxation by the legitimate expenses of govern- 
ment. It would favor the arrangement of duties so as to fall 
most lightly on the necessaries of life and the raw materials of 
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manufacture. Its promoters intend a gradual reduction of 
duties where certain industries would be injuriously affected by 
a sudden change. 

The Wilson Bill has aided the Liberals in formulating a more 
stable and comprehensive policy. Since the walls of high pro- 
tection have begun to crumble around the nation whose wealth 
and natural resources were best able to support them, with the 
result of renewed industry and increased foreign trade, the less 
favorably circumstanced country on the north cannot but accept 
the meaning of the change. Freer trade between the two 
English-speaking peoples of the continent would be rich in lib- 
eralizing influences as well as in material benefits. Protection 
fosters jealousy and hatred between nations, and can no more be 
dissociated from lowered standards of public morality than from 
economic affiliation with monopolies and combines. The Cana- 
dian people have had abundant experience of its influence in 
both respects ; and unless the civic virtue of the electorate has 
been fatally weakened by it, the approaching elections will in- 
augurate a hopeful deliverance from the restrictions which have 
so long hampered Canadian industry. 

J. W. RUSSELL. 


Toronto, Ont. 





THE ETHICS OF TRADE AND CAPITAL AS RELATED TO 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


BY DAVID ALLYN GORTON, M.D. 
II. 


EFFERSON, the father of democracy in this country, laid 
down the broad principle that no government can rightly 
hypothecate the public domain, the rightful heritage of the 
people, nor make perpetual grants of it to individuals or cor- 
porations for any purpose or consideration whatsoever. It is 
manifestly inconsistent with this view, or with sound politic 
ethics, for the government to permit individuals to monopolize, 
purchase, or appropriate more of the soil than they can use or 
cultivate to the best advantage. To do any of these things is to 
trespass on the rights of future generations. It must be con- 
fessed that the national government has violated every principle 
of equity, not only in grants to corporations, but in allowing in- 
dividuals, both foreign and native, to acquire vast tracts of the 
people’s domain. But they are acts of supererogation on the 
part of the government, since in ethics there can be no property 
in the soil. The authority of the government should be exer- 
cised only to secure fair play and no favor to every individual ; 
to hold inviolate the soil for the people’s use and cultivation ; 
to maintain a system of finance or exchange which operates 
equally on all classes ; to establish an economic system which is 
just to all classes—which does not enrich one by impoverishing 
another ; and to prevent monopolies and undue concentration of 
wealth in the hands of individuals and corporations. These are 
the principal functions of a government of a people and for the 
people. ' 
It is said that the advantages that accrue to a people in the 
effect of railroads on internal commerce, and on the value of real 
estate in sections traversed by them, more than compensate the 
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people for the gifts of their land and money. That may be. 
But such enterprises may be carried on without compromising 
the people’s interests. The people should build, own, and 
operate the roads themselves. The danger of building up, or 
permitting to be built up, within the state corporations of such 
gigantic proportions as this involves, is too apparent not to be 
zealously guarded against. Frequently in our history have such 
corporations bought up legislatures and courts, and controlled 
the action of Congress in their interest and against the interest 
of the people. It isa fact of common notoriety that the great 
state of California has been ander the domination of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for years. Its people are crying to Congress for 
relief to-day. It is equally notorious that much of the legisla- 
tion of the great state of New York has been controlled by the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad during the last 
quarter of a century. The state of Delaware is at present under 
the dominance of a corporation—a trust. For years the Van- 
derbilts retained a gentleman at Albany to look after the in- 
terests of the Vanderbilt railroads. That gentleman did not 
bribe the legislators exactly, but at the close of the legislative 
sessions such members as had voted in favor of the Vanderbilt 
interest, or as had not voted against it, could receive a present 
of five hundred dollars by calling at his office. For years, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has paid an agent twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year to look after its interest at Trenton, N. J. All 
know how difficult it is to obtain charters, or to get bills through 
either branch of the national or state legislatures, that are inim- 
ical to great trusts, monopolies, and corporations. Among venal 
legislators, greedy corporations, and machine politics, the people 
are despoiled of their property and deprived of a. voice or in- 
fluence in directing public affairs. Suffrage they have, it is 
true, which gives them an apparent advantage over the com- 
monalty of the Old World. But the advantage is only apparent. 
Experience shows that the suffrage is powerless against public 
corruption or the evils of a false economic system. 

But the existence of monopolies, trusts, rings, and combina- 
tions—forms of business which are inevitable under our 
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industrial system—is not the worst form of oppression from 
which the public suffers. A far greater wrong to the industrial 
classes, a wrong more fundamental and fraught with more dire- 
ful consequences, is non-participation of the laborer in the 
profits of his labor over and above his daily wage, and allowing 
the increment of industry to be absorbed by capitalists. This is 
an injustice so rank that we wonder the people do not rise up 
against it. It is an injustice that has been endured so long that 
the sufferers have become callous and ceased to feel its chafing. 
Let us look at it a moment : 

Mr. A. buys an acre of land in a certain township, for which 
he pays a few dollars. He locks his deed in his safe or drawer, 
and disappears from the scene. Meantime, the population 
multiplies in this township, factories are built, and industries 
are established. A railroad is run through it. Possibly a mine 
of some useful and valuable metal is discovered in it, by which 
reason it becomes a flourishing business center. The property 
in and around this center, including the acre of land purchased 
by Mr. A. a few years since at a nominal price, becomes valu- 
able, and that gentleman realizes on his venture a handsome 
profit. Now, whatever he realizes from these causes over the 
purchase price is the increment. It has made him rich, possibly, 
without the raising of his finger. But the increase in the value 
of bis acre is entirely due to the growth and development of an 
industrial population, and not at all to any thrift or foresight of 
his own. In equity, therefore, the increment belongs to the 
community that produced it, and should be shared in by every 
man, woman, and child that belongs to that community. 

It was the increment of labor that put millions in the pockets 
of the late Mr. Ogden of Chicago, and the Stuyvesants and 
Rhinelanders of New York City. It is the increment of labor 
that made the Astors rich. The Trinity Society of New York 
was made more than princely rich by the increment of an in- 
dustrious and enterprising people. The Vanderbilts have more 
than ten times doubled their holdings by the industry and enter- 
prise of the people through whose possessions their matchless 
railroad runs. Many of these distinguished citizens have 
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contributed to the increment of possessions that lie by its side, 
or along the route, of their own, and many of them have not; 
but it is of small moment in comparison with that which has 
been added to their own by the sweat and toil of the people in 
the Empire State. But, I tell you, men and brethren, that in 
ethics the people have a claim to share in all these properties, 
and it is the height of ignorant insolence for the holders of them 
to snap their fingers in the people’s face, and declare, ‘‘ We 
will manage our own property to suit ourselves.”’ 

Another wrong against the industrial classes is debarring 
them from sharing the profits of the division and organization of 
labor. A few men working together will accomplish vastly 
more than a multitude working singly and without concert of 
effort. But their compensation is not enhanced thereby. Five 
men by the aid of machinery can build a cathedral, a bridge 
across the Hudson, or a tunnel under that river, or build a rail- 
road and run it, but no number of men by independent effort 
can do any of these things. Five men by united effort can make 
five machines in half the time that one man can make one 
machine. Yet the daily wage of the men who do all these 
things, and numberless other vastly more intricate, is no more 
than if they worked singly without organization and the aid of 
machinery. Their earnings, which may be a hundred-fold more 
than when working singly and independently, go into the coffers 
of their employers, and help to create a social distinction that 
did not exist before, and that has no foundation in nature but 
money and the advantages of culture which money gives. 

We are wont to regard the acquisition of large fortunes as due 
to exceptional thrift and enterprise, or to far-sightedness, and 
the existence of poverty to indolence and improvidence, as well 
as to a want of sagacity and foresight. But this is not true. 
While there is great difference in business sagacity and qualifi- 
cations for business, no man can earn a great fortune by honest 
toil, nor can any man acquire a large fortune, by which we 
mean, become a millionaire, and give the public an equivalent 
in return for it. Some men have a keener sense of spoils and 
profits than others, are shrewder in trade and more alert for 
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opportunities and less scrupulous in improving them than 
others. The possession of these qualities is rather to be depre- 
cated than boasted of. Who would not rather be poor like a 
Sumner or a Stevens, a Whittier or a Hawthorne, or even a 
Burns, than rich like a Gould, a Mills, ora Sage? Again, the 
love of money is stronger in some than in others. It often 
amounts to a passion, and dominates all considerations of fair 
play, honesty, and even honor. Men thus constituted bend all 
their powers to business, and accordingly succeed, not by weight 
of talent or exceptional ability, except it be for business, but 
rather by reason of enterprise and unscrupulousness as to 
methods. 

Men of distinguished ability and commanding talents more 
often do not acquire fortunes. If they did there never would 
have been a Shakespeare nor a Dante. The thinkers, scholars, 
statesmen, inventors, discoverers, men of science and philoso- 
phy, the benefactors of the race and the pioneers of letters 
and civilization, have, as a rule, no love of money or genius 
for business. One of the best scholars of the day died re- 
cently in King’s County poorhouse ; while at the same time a 
multi-millionaire, without learning, died in New York ina 
palace. The man whodiscovered the author of Junius’ letters is 
buried in Potter’s Field, and but for the philanthropy of a 
millionaire the remains of one of the greatest mathematicians of 
modern times would lie there to-day, not by reason of improvi- 
dence, but from absorption in scientific studies. 

We must get rid of the idea, therefore, that it is men of 
brains that make money, and the lack of brains that keeps a 
man from making a living and winning a fortune. Oftener 
it is men without brains, or men with misplaced brains— 
brains behind the ears—who achieve what is called success, 
who acquire great wealth, and the brainy man who fails, as 
failure goes. The inventor of the steam-engine never made 
a fortune. The man (Sickles) to whom Corliss owes his fame 
and the steam-engine that bears his name its perfection, 
died in penury. Although he lived long enough to establish 
his claim to the invention which revolutionized the steam- 
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engine and the steering gear of steamships, the money re- 
ward of his genius was reaped by others less brainy but more 
crafty than himself. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, died 
in moderate circumstances; Morton, the man who first dis- 
covered the anesthetic quality of ether, went around begging in his 
later years ; Gibbs, the inventor of the sewing machine that bears 
his name, died poor ; and the inventor of the little attachment to 
the sewing machine called the hemmer, which Singer patented, 
and from the profits of which his colossal fortune was increased, 
lives to-day in this city just beyond the confines of poverty. 
Gerard Sickles, the inventor of the first envelope machine, sold 
his invention for a nominal consideration, the purchasers realiz- 
ing an immense fortune from it, while the inventor is supported 
to-day by his sons. The man whose genius revolutionized the 
cotton industry, out of which fortunes have been made for other 
men and countless benefactions showered on mankind, never 
made anything out of the invention himself. Franklin and his 
coadjutors in electro-dynamics never made anything but fame 
for their pains. Even Morse, whose inspired genius developed 
telegraphy, never greatly enriched himself. On the other hand, 
the men who have won their millions have mostly begun life 
without learning or education. The late Jay Gould was a penni- 
less surveyor; John Jacob Astor trapped animals for their 
hides; D. O. Mills kept a saloon in San Francisco; Dyer, the 
noted turf-man, kept a meat market; and Croker, the equally 
noted ‘‘heeler,’’ had a political ‘‘pull’’; the late David Dows, 
the grain broker, was an uneducated, penniless lad. He left 
twenty millions (to his relatives), and died without having dis- 
covered that any part of his vast possessions belonged to the 
state and the people from whom he won them. Trainor Park, 
the Vermont millionaire, began life as a bootblack, and John 
Starin as a newsboy. Few men who have won colossal fortunes 
have contributed anything to science, letters, or invention, their 
millions having been acquired by taking advantage of the genius 
and industry of other men more brainy than themselves. This 
is the advantage they possess over other men in the struggle 
for life. 
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It is perfectly evident that if society should start anew to-day, 
under conditions of perfect equality as to property, the laws of 
trade and conditions of industry remaining the same, scarcely a 
generation would pass away before wealth would be in the hands 
of a comparative few, and society be again divided by the ex- 
tremes of social position—a dependent and an affluent class. 

No cause has been so operative in concentrating capital and 
creating large fortunes and dividing the people into masters and 
employees, landlord and tenant classes, as non-sharing by the 
people of the increment of labor. Most of the colossal fortunes 
of Americans have been won by monopolizing this element of 
industry. The effect has been to reduce a large majority of the 
American people, the most thrifty and industrious people in the 
world, to a condition of dependence—a social condition inimical 
to the permanence of free institutions, since freedom and pecun- 
iary independence are inseparable conditions. 

‘So soon as a majority of a people,’’ says Dr. Francis 
Lieber, in his excellent work on “ Political Ethics,’’ ‘‘ cease to 
be in a state of substantial independence, eagerly maintaining it 
or honestly striving for it, so soon will appear below a large 
abject class of submissive paupers, and above a turbulent or 
arrogant class of a few powerful proprietors, who, indeed, may 
harass government, or extort great franchises for themselves, but 
must always produce a state of things incompatible with a 
healthy, vigorous, lasting, and not precarious, civil liberty, 
having within itself the energy to maintain itself.”’ 

There may not be a majority in America who have ceased to 
be in a state of substantial independence, but there is a large 
majority who are more or less dependent, dependent in the sense 
of holding positions and earning a living by the grace or good- 
will of another. According to the late census, less than fifty 
per cent of American families, farmers and others, of which 
there are nearly thirteen millions, own their farms and homes, 
and twenty-seven per cent of these have encumbrances on them, 
while more than fifty per cent are tenants. More than one third 
of the small proprietors, farmers, mechanics, clerks, etc., have 
mortgages on their property—farms, houses and lots, shops, 
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factories, etc. These are mostly held by bankers, manufac- 
turers, trust companies, and other corporations. Of the farming 
class, over thirty-three per cent in this country are tenants, that 
is, they occupy their houses and till the soil at the will of land- 
lords—as in England and Russia. Of the non-farming class, 
nearly sixty-six per cent having—or rather, occupying—homes 
are tenants, subject to having their rents raised or to being dis- 
possessed at the caprice or behest of another. 

The people of cities and large towns are worse off in this 
respect than the farmers. The realty of New York City is 
owned by less than seven per cent of her families, more than 
ninety-three per cent being tenants. The showing of Boston is 
a little better, about nineteen per cent of her families owning 
the city, leaving about eighty-one per cent of tenancy. About 
the same proportion of tenants and landlords exists in Brooklyn. 
Jersey City has a little better showing ; so, also, has Cincinnati. 
About twenty-nine per cent of families of Chicago own their 
homes, while seventy-one per cent are tenants. The tenancy of 
Baltimore is seventy-three per cent ; Cleveland, about sixty-one 
per cent; Denver, over seventy per cent; Minneapolis, nearly 
sixty-nine per cent ; New Orleans, over seventy-eight per cent ; 
Philadelphia, more than seventy-seven per cent; St. Louis, 
nearly eighty per cent; San Francisco, over seventy-eight per 
cent ; and Washington, D. C., about seventy-five per cent. We 
doubt if the cities of the Old World could show a larger per- 
centage of tenancy than this. Under the existing order of 
things, the condition of the tenant class must steadily decline. 
Neither the employed class nor the tenant class is independent 
in the sense that their employers and landlords are. Many of 
them are more or less independent, with an increasing tendency 
to be a little Jess. 

‘Below this class of dependents are the steadily growing 
vagrant and criminal class—the beggars, tramps, thieves, house- 
breakers, pick-pockets, confidence operators, highway robbers, 
train-wreckers, forgers, embezzlers, murderers, defaulters, 
blackmailers, hypothecators, gamblers—outside of Wall and 
Broad Streets. Then there exist a multitude of respectable 
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people, too proud to beg or steal, who trade in money, shave 
notes, deal in ‘‘ futures’? and ‘‘shorts,’’ ‘puts’ and “calls” ; 
the grain and stock gamblers, the ‘‘bulls’’ and ‘‘ bears,’”’? who 
profit on the miseries of the unfortunate and prey on private 
purses—all for the greed of wealth and the failure to win wealth 
by fairer means. 

Above this class in respectability are the rich and powerful, 
who batten on privileges, increments, and franchises ; control 
legislation and the course of justice ; buy positions of honor and 
prominence under the government and in the legislatures ; es- 
tablish trusts and form combines to control the laws of trade and 
to fleece the public; dispensers of privileges and charities, 
builders of churches, endowers of hospitals, bosses in politics, 
and presidents of great corporations, etc. While this class is 
not what Dr. Lieber would call a turbulent class, they constitute 
an arrogant class who regard the wage-earner as fit only to toil, 
or to serve their betters and masters. They are a thousand 
times more dangerous to the liberties of a people than an army 
of slaves and dependents, by reason of their power to corrupt 
courts and legislatures, embarrass the government, and influence 
the making and execution of the laws. This class, as a rule, 
has contempt for the commonalty and demands a strong govern- 
ment and a standing army to protect its interests and preserve 
the autonomy of political and economic affairs. Its interest 
in free institutions has lapsed with its rise into affluence. It 
was this class in America that rebelled against the American 
Union. It was this class at Rome that created a Julius Cesar. 
It has always been this class that has subverted popular govern- 
ment. 

Far be it from our purpose to ignore the benefits which accrue 
from combinations of capital—even in the hands of individuals 
and corporations. It is self-evident that no great industry or 
public work could be carried on without it. It is better that 
such industries, however, should be conducted by a responsible 
center, created by the people, and carried on for the people with 
the people’s money. The benefits to be derived from them 
would then be shared by all the people, and the profits would 
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not drift into the hands of a few to create a moneyed aristocracy, 
and perpetuate divisions and distinctions in the state. 

For the existence of trusts and similar combinations of capital, 
on the other hand, there is little excuse to be made. Nothing is 
so bad as not to dispense benefits to some one. If there be any 
exception to this statement, it may be found in the modern trust. 
The trust is a direct menace to the welfare of the general public. 
It is organized appetite—a cormorant. By breaking up small 
industries and destroying competition, it keeps prices up, as com- 
pared with cost, and obtains exorbitant profits. Moreover, the 
principle is wrong. It leads to too great concentration of power 
in the hands of individuals, and tends to corrupt private as well 
as public morality. The trust, by its enormous wealth, is able to 
dictate national and state legislation, fix the wages of working- 
men and the prices of commodities, control the courts, and cor- 
rupt the suffrage. All of these things it has been known to do— 
is doing to-day. Instance the Sugar Trust, that dictated the 
tariff on its commodity. Mr. Havemeyer distinctly stated, in 
his examination before the committee of the present Congress, 
that the object of the trust was to fix prices and enlarge profits.* 

More notable still, instance the operations of the Standard Oil 
Trust. The latter combination was openly charged a few years 
since with breaking up the business of a powerful rival, the late 
Populist candidate for governor of New York. Its method was 
bribing the railroad companies and courts; and this method 
failing, conspiring to blow up its rival’s works. For this last 
act of vandalism the trust stands convicted, and the agents. of 
the crime, instead of having been sent to Sing Sing where they 
belong, were let off with a nominal fine of two hundred and fifty 


*It is claimed that trusts reduce the prices of commodities. aoe & is ~ uently 
true, but only so by cheapening the cost of production. As compa cost, 
commodities are increased in price, otherwise there would be no Gujest ba a@ trust. 
Take the testimony of Mr. Havemeyer before the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee, December, 1894: 

Senator Allen—*The American Sugar Refining peng is able to control the 
prices ofthe sugar sold in the United States, is it not 

Mr. Havemeyer—“ Up to the importing point, it is. - 

Senator Allen—“ And it was organized, Mr. Havemeyer, as I understand it, with 
the view of controlling the price and output to the ple Sof this country ?” 

Mr. Havemeyer—* That was one of the objects of the consolidation. = 

Senator Allen—“ And you have succeeded in doing it?” 

Mr. Havemeyer—“ Yes, sir. 

Senator only a was the principal object in organizing the American Sugar 
Refining Company 

Mr. ovens oral It may be said that was the principal object.” 
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dollars apiece. It is amazing that any free people will submit to 
the exactions or tolerate the existence of such a monopoly. Its 
existence is far more dangerous to liberty than the robber class 
whose tactics, under the forms of law, it imitates. 

We are no alarmist, and have no wish to magnify the evils of 
the political and economic situation of the United States. We 
cannot, however, close our eyes to the history of other republics, 
or be insensible to the lessons which their fate teaches. It is 
perfectly evident to the dispassionate observer that democracy in 
America is passing through the experiences of other democ- 
racies. It remains to be seen if it is to share a like fate. The 
masses must be all free or all slaves. There is no middle status 
for them. If freedom is to be theirs, they must have equal 
rights to the soil and an equal share in the profits of labor and 
in the wealth and culture which labor creates and makes pos- 
sible to the possessor. On no other condition can the masses 
of mankind be free. Nor can a nation justly be said to be pros- 
perous when the poverty of its people is constantly increasing. 
And no real prosperity and no substantial progress in freedom 
can come to them until the economic and industrial polity shall 
be so reorganized that every man shall get what he earns, and 
no man shall get what he does not earn, or what another man 
earns, without giving an equivalent therefor. But this state of 
things cannot exist until society is revolutionized, methods of 
business radically changed, and man lives less for himself and 
more for his fellowmen. It can only come through an evolution 
of the struggle for life, to what Mr. Henry Drummond has called 
the struggle for the life of others, which is the complete evolu- 
tion of what Mr. Herbert Spencer has termed altruism. When 
this stage of development has been reached, the greatest among 
us will be the teacher, and the condition of master and slave, 
rich and poor, criminal and respectable, will be unknown. 

Is the wisdom of our statesmen equal to the task of piloting 
the ship of state into this haven of fraternity and peace? Are 
the people of America magnanimous enough to make such con- 
cessions as may be necessary to promote this end? Will the af- 
fluent surrender privileges sanctioned by custom and protected 
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by law, but which have no warrant in equity, in the interest of 
the state? Not without a struggle. We recall no instance in 
history of a class renouncing privileges which custom has con- 
firmed in favor of a subject or alien class. Hereditary privileges 
possess all the force of natural rights which most men will die 
for, or at least fight for. Besides, the majority are mad with 
the passion for wealth, ‘‘ its vapid pomp and idle toil,’’ and the 
thirst for power and preferment, and will not permit any con- 
sideration for the rights and well-being of others to stand in the 
way of their attainment. It is idle, therefore, to look forward to, 
or to expect, anything but a repetition of the struggle between a 
dominant and a subject class, which has so often convulsed 
European states, until a revolution takes place and a new order 
of things supervenes upon the ruins of the old. 

DAviID ALLYN GORTON. 





AN ANGLO-SAXON CONFLICT. 


BY RALPH 8. NORMAN, 


MATTER of war between the United States and England 

has a wider meaning than the question simply of one power 
coercing or discomfiting another. England has been the modern 
propagator of a political system allowing freedom for the masses. 
The practicability of this freedom has been doubtful. to many, 
viewed from the long experience of history, and it has been 
denied in effect by most of the governments of Europe ; so that 
a part of their hostility to England has been derived from the 
fact of England’s being the principal exponent of it. 

A war of the United States with England would be the oppor- 
tunity of England’s enemies. This war, if earnestly undertaken 
by both, would finally result in the shattering of England’s 
prestige ; and her enemies, accomplishing their objects, would 
be free to destroy, as far as feasible, the fruits of her previous 
example. . 

What would then be the conditions following ? 

Russia’s postponement would cease; her wishes would be 
realized in an extension of area to the south and eastward, and 
the English courts of justice in India possibly would be changed 
for the expediencies of Russian authority. The policy of France 
would be to look upon Northern Africa, and therefore Egypt, as 
legitimately hers, and, in the inflation of conquest and expan- 
sion, become possessed of the vain-glory of another empire; her 
present condition of a republic, the offspring of humiliation, 
being readily put aside for one more in accordance with her 
natural temperament and pride of distinction. 

With the overthrow of England would come the occasion, 
through complications of alliances, for the absorption of smaller 
nations ; this following the course of aggrandizement, now at a 
periodical tide. As Russia and Austria would gain accessions 
to the eastward, Germany, having little interest in that direc- 
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tion, would be permitted to adjust herself, by assimilations of 
race kindred north and also westward, this including valuable 
colonies. ; 

Whatever relations ensued, Russia would become actively the 
strongest power in Europe, as she is now the strongest in a 
latent or undeveloped sense. Thenceforward in the world’s 
affairs her organization and methods would be potent, whether 
for political or economic liberty, or the modern European 
preference of a military discipline ranking as supreme. Now, 
although Russia is a country of varying aspects, containing un- 
foreseen possibilities, yet what is apparent in the disposition of 
her people does not so far promise conformity with the essential 
plan and economic purpose understood and established under 
Anglo-Saxon auspices. Moreover, the great size of such a 
country is, and would be, against conditions leading toward 
greater freedom of government—unless there could be a hope of 
ultimate dismemberment therefrom. 

The interdiction of class privilege has been carried out many 
times, for a certain period, among different peoples ; but it has 
always been by subordinate or lesser states, at a time of defeat 
and the absolute need of retrenchment and social reorganization, 
or at the founding of a nation. 

Applying the same observation to the other parts of Europe, 
with the smaller nations separate, there is a chance for a sur- 
vival of laws, general and impartially construed ; but when the 
smaller become merged in aggregations, mere principles become 
lost in the accumulation and diversity of interests, and the bulk 
is too great for the consideration of equities bearing on the wel- 
fare of the majority as individuals. 

Accordingly such equities have usually become inoperative, 
and have eventually ceased with every country that has de- 
veloped into magnitude, aggregation begetting indifference, at 
first through a lack of identity of interests, next through an 
increase of requirements too manifold and contradictory, a mul- 
titude of counsels resulting in confusion, until to effect any 
object barter results, and compromise, and pervading corruption. 

Now the lot of England has been that, together with a race 
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surpassing in energy, practical intelligence, determination of 
liberty, and a sense of justice, there has been the fortune of a 
small scope of area, divided from every other territory by the 
sea. These characteristics have led to the expanding of re- 
sources in separate directions; producing growths that have 
been divided, each in itself. And with herself there has been 
no overloading or combination of advantages so great as to be 
beyond the general perception and the power of popular cor- 
rection. 

Therefore when such a country attained much power, and yet 
remained small in itself, it presented an example of beneficent 
success, incomparable as an incentive to the majority of man- 
kind. There has never been a commingling of such elements 
and circumstances in the case of any other people ; and so there 
never has been the counterpart of England, and very probably 
never will be. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the elements of such a com- 
mingling, the human material must be considered as by far the 
most important; otherwise every island would have the same 
advantages with England ; but when these same qualities of 
material should be placed in wider bounds together they would 
not yield such an enduring example of encouragement to the 
common, or individual, liberty and welfare. 

But it must be recognized that it is not assured that such an 
order is fit for universal application. There are those who 
maintain that uncontrolled incentives to the masses bring about 
their own destruction ; that the resulting individual enterprise, 
so called, ends in the greed of competitive desperation, unmodi- 
fied by any other imperative influence. Under this working the 
masses only destroy for themselves the fabric they are building, 
and make for themselves the most incorrigible form and com- 
plexity of injustices, those that are reciprocal among members 
of the community. The growth of injustice throughout also 
keeps pace with the increase of wealth, until it would seem that 
no exactions could be more onerous than such as the self- 
interest of the masses, unchecked, may bring upon each other. 

A demonstration of this view is conveyed when one branch of 
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the race that had instigated and exemplified the system should 
turn upon the other to weaken and displace it through the 
hostility of rivalry, the judgment being affirmed of unfitness 
and failure for the vital processes that had developed both. 
And leaving, hence, as an alternative the recurrent relapse of 
rule, not depending upon the governed, but upon an impartial 
prerogative, derived from allotted supremacy and a unity of 
interest with all. Those who claim this last as the better way 
would certainly be consistent in abetting an Anglo-Saxon 
conflict. 

RALPH S. NORMAN. 





“ WOMAN’S NATURAL DEBARMENTS FROM POLITICAL 
SERVICE”: A REPLY. 


BY MRS. FRANK O. IMMLER. 


HE followers of the woman’s suffrage movement have every 
reason to be grateful to the author of an article published 
in the December, 1895, issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
Crvics for the furtherance it has given this movement. I refer 
to the ably written article ‘‘ Woman’s Natural Debarments from 
Political Service,’’ by Florence Percy Matheson, which only 
serves to show, and to show the more clearly by reason of its 
being so well written, how utterly senseless are the arguments of 
the opponents of the woman’s suffrage movement. In it she 
strikes the keynote of their present refrain. 

Their pet arguments vary from time to time. I remember 
some years ago the very boys and girls in school could tell you 
that a woman ought not to vote or hold office because she 
could n’t serve in the army. That was fought down until none 
but the intensely ignorant dare to bring it forward. Next came 
the jury argument. A mother who has the care of an infant 
cannot serve on a jury, therefore women should not vote, though 
men need not be excluded from that privilege because physi- 
cians, teachers, policemen, firemen, and others are exempt from 
serving as jurors. They still tell us occasionally that women 
cannot serve on juries in the trial of promiscuous cases, as the 
mere reading of the court and police reports in any daily news- 
paper will make evident. If men can serve, why not women? 
Is not an unclean story just as disgusting to a refined man as to 
a refined woman? Does not the narration of a cold-blooded 
murder grate upon the sensibilities of a kind-hearted man in 
just the same way that it would upon those of a woman? An 
ideal jury is not composed of filthy-minded or pitiless men. 
Other arguments followed and in time faded away and the same 
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fate will doubtless befall the argument upon which the author 
mentioned above bases her objections to this movement. 

She comments upon the fact that ‘‘so eager are the suffragists 
for proselytes and followers the rich and poor are equally wel- 
comed by them.’’ The woman suffragists are appealing to 
people of brains and these, except the ones to be procured at the 
meat vender’s, cannot be bought with money, but they are found 
with the wealthy, for they have every advantage of education, 
and with the needy, for from the ranks of the poor have come 
some of our best talents in every line of mental work. 

The writer of that article ‘believes firmly that the women 
who do not want to vote are greatly in the majority’’ and “that 
they shall not become possessed of the ballot until women as a 
class desire it.’’ I believe just as firmly that the children who 
would gladly be excused from receiving a school education are 
greatly in the majority. But we do not gratify their desires. 
Their undeveloped minds do not grasp the importance of the 
work that devolves upon them. The majority of our women are 
like children, only partially developed, having been kept con- 
fined to tasks that stunt the mind. They donot know what they 
reject when they reject the ballot, for they have not given the 
matter serious thought, and that is the reason why the ‘‘ maids 
and matrons who oppose it’’ are not properly equipped to battle 
with the woman suffragists. Their objections are based solely 
upon deep-rooted prejudice. This accounts for the fact that 
upon ‘‘that memorable occasion’’ they were not supplied with 
‘‘shafts of sarcasm, satire, and ridicule’’ to hurl back at the suf- 
fragists, for prejudice is not argument. 

But Mrs. Matheson has “‘little doubt that the day will come 
when equal suffrage will be the rule in all voting communities, 
for a woman who nags generally gains her point though in gain- 
ing it she often loses that which is of far more intrinsic value— 
the respect and affection of those who are nearest and should be 
dearest to her.’? The prediction she makes we believe to be true, 
we have heard the same made repeatedly of late, but she com- 
bines with it a thought that can have no connection with it. A 
woman who continually nags at her husband until he gratifies 
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her foolish whims must eventually lose his affection and respect, 
just as a man loses the respect and affection of his wife, if she is 
continually obliged to yield to his ridiculous demands, just to 
keep the peace. But whose respect and affection can a woman 
lose who asks for what is right for justice and equality, for the 
free development of all her faculties, for the right to have a vote 
in deciding how her share of the taxes shall be spent? 

‘*No taxation without representation,’ the war cry of the 
Revolution. When in our school-days we girls were taught 
with the boys that ‘‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny’’ and in our hearts we fought another revolution with 
England there in the schoolroom—when we studied the Declara- 
tion of Independence and imbibed the philosophic truths con- 
tained in it, then were laid the germs of the woman’s suffrage 
movement. We now ask for ourselves what our forefathers 
demanded as their right. 

But her indignation is aroused to the utmost because the 
ultimate aim of the suffragists is not only the ballot but office- 
holding, that is, because they claim that women like Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Helen Gardiner, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
hundreds of others like them should have the same right to 
aspire to the presidential chair as any tramp whose birthplace 
happens to be in this country. She does not believe that a 
woman, save in exceptional cases, can “‘take upon herself in her 
young womanhood, the duties of an important public function- 
ary of any kind, with the prospect of doing either herself or 
the office credit.’”’ There is just as much logic in saying that 
the line should be drawn sharply and decidedly when men 
aspire to office-holding, because a young man just starting in 
business cannot possibly perform the duties of a public office 
creditably. 

The writer of the article referred to says that she bases her 
‘*objections to a political career for women upon one single 
reason and that is the fact of her physical organization.’’ She 
claims that ‘‘the fact is incontrovertible that the ‘animal function 
of motherhood’ is really the only reason which there was for her 
being included in the plan of creation at all.’’ The teaching of 
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this doctrine has been the cause of an amount of wretchedness 
in the world that is simply appalling! I know a young girl 
who intends to be married shortly to a young man who is 
addicted to the habit of drink to such a degree that he has 
frequently called upon her while under the influence of liquor. 
Think of the misery that lies in store for that woman! And 
why? For various reasons she has come to the conclusion that 
this is her last chance of getting married and she has been 
taught that marriage and ‘‘ ‘the animal function of motherhood’ 
are really the only reasons which there were for her being 
included in the plan of creation at all.’’ There are thousands 
of cases similar to this one. If the parties contracting such a 
marriage were the only ones affected by it, we might pity, but 
tolerate them. But they are not the only ones concerned in the 
matter, the whole world is made to suffer from the dire results 
of this theory that marriage is the union of two animals, obliga- 
tory upon the female, not so upon the male, for the propagation 
of their race. What a multitude of wretched children have 
come into the world because of it! What hosts of paupers, 
idiots, insane, and criminals have been reared in consequence 
of it! 

Marriage should be the union of a man and woman whose 
souls are in harmony with one another, who have the same in- 
clinations and aspirations, who bear each with the other’s faults 
because they comprehend the cause for the existence of these 
imperfections, who stand by one another against all the world, 
whose love for one another is based upon mutual respect, not 
upon animal lust. We must teach our children that it is a 
crime for them to contract a marriage unless they have the firm 
conviction that theirs will be such an ideal one. Only the chil- 
dren that spring from such a marriage can be physically, 
mentally, and morally sound. 

If there is one argument brought forward by the opponents of 
woman’s suffrage that is absurd, it is that of referring to the 
‘“‘animal kingdom”? as the standard, that the instincts of the lower 
animals are to be a criterion for our actions. If we lead the 
life of beasts isn’t there danger of our retrograding to the beast- 
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state? However, in the observation of the lower animals as of 
all matters, our conclusions with regard to them vary according 
to the standpoint from which we view them. Now in observing 
animals we find that they take nourishment and propagate their 
race that they may perform some special function in nature. 
The function of insectivorous birds is to reduce the number of 
insects that might ultimately destroy plant-life, which in turn is 
needed for the purification of the air. To prevent these birds 
from increasing to such an extent that they utterly destroy their 
own source of nourishment there must be other animals that 
prey upon them and keep down their numbers. And so it goes 
on throughout nature, the life of the one depending upon the 
life and destruction of the other. To keep up this balance of 
power in nature and make possible the maintenance of animal 
life is the greatest function which animals perform and is shared 
in alike by male and female. 

Human beings also have a great function to perform, the 
maintenance of a mental or soul-life, which constitutes barba- 
rism or civilization according to the degree of development those 
beings have attained. This mental life should be developed and 
maintained by male and female alike. A woman, too, is a 
human being and no one has a right to relegate her to the posi- 
tion of an inferior animal, to say that her sole function is the 
propagation of the race. And yet this notion prevails with 
some, and the more crude the civilization, the lower the grade 
of society, the more prevalent is it. 

A woman who remains unmarried because she has never had 
the opportunity of being married to the man of her choice, and 
who disdains to be married to a man she neither loves nor 
respects, and to exterminate her soul that she may have the 
chance of performing the “animal function of motherhood ”’ by 
the aid of this man for whom she engages herself to act as house- 
keeper—such a woman, no matter how noble the work in which 
she is engaged, is, to quote the words of Mrs. M. ‘rising in re- 
bellion against her own nature,’’ ‘‘controverting an all-wise 
Creator’s plans’? ; while a woman who marries a drunkard or a 
scoundrel for the simple reason that she could n’t get any one 
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else, and gives birth to six idiots or criminals is “fulfilling the 
purpose for which she was created.’’ 

‘*Up to the age of ten or twelve,’’ says Mrs. M., ‘‘the female 
child is usually the equal of her brother in strength, activity, 
and courage. Then comes, gradually, but surely, a change 
which affects her entire personality—the mysterious working of 
a hidden power which after a time sets her apart from childish 
things upon the beautiful and exalted throne of womanhood.”’ 
This is true, but there is also a change in the boy, ‘‘a setting 
apart from childish things.’’ This change does not affect the 
girl’s mental capacity to its detriment, as we see exemplified in 
all the common schools, high schools, and universities. "Where 
boys and girls, or young men and women, study together and 
receive the same mental training, the girls continue to be the 
equals and superiors of the boys. 

She depicts ‘“‘the regularly recurring disturbances of the 
female organization, which unfit her for attempting anything like 
serious mental or physical work,’’ and ‘‘ which are often accom- 
panied by symptoms which produce all manner of mental 
vagaries.’? But behold the thousands of mothers not only 
attempting to do but doing hard physical work, washing, scrub- 
bing, polishing, sweeping, dusting, cooking, and administering 
to the physical wants of their children, if they do not also attend 
to their mental and moral education. They do this from morn- 
ing till night, week in, week out, and the world suffers them to 
do it in spite of their so-called unfitness for it. Then look at 
the thousands of school-teachers in this country doing hard men- 
tal work, work that requires the same characteristics of body 
and mind which those should possess ‘‘who plan, direct, and 
govern the affairs of the world.’’ Moreover these women are 
doing the work more successfully than men ever did it. 

Mrs. M. thinks that a woman about to become a mother, being 
subject to whims, fancies, and so on, is unfit for political service. 
‘“‘Imagine a woman attending political meetings, running for 
office, making stump speeches, and going frenzied over returns 
at such a time!’’ Can there be anything more ridiculous than 
to bring this forward as an argument against woman’s suffrage? 
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If a woman cannot do these things, are there not a thousand 
others which she cannot do and does not do while in such a con- 
dition, if she is worthy the name of woman? There would be 
just as much sense in restraining all women by law from ever 
attending theaters. 

- Mrs. M. farther says that at a certain period of her life a 
woman is a ‘‘ nervous, irritable, capricious, unreasoning creature, 
subject to all manner of mental delusions and physical miseries.’’ 
These qualities she thinks unfit her for public service. Where 
is all that unfitness in those numerous women engaging success- 
fully in all the professions formerly restricted to men? 

But men, too, have afflictions which make of them “ nervous, 
irritable, capricious, unreasoning creatures.’’? We refer to the 
class of men suffering with diseases we cannot mention by name, 
a class we deem to be quite large judging from the constantly 
increasing number of prosperous physicians who make a specialty 
of treating these male troubles and the numerous patent medi- 
cines advertised for the same maladies. 

Have men made a great success of the management of govern- 
mental affairs? Decidedly no! They have shirked their work 
and left it to the professional politicians. Appeal after appeal 
is sent out to men of education, of intelligence, and honest 
principles to take an active part in politics, but in vain. They 
claim they have no time. Perhaps women have more time. 

Think of the effect upon politics when a woman, being her 
husband’s political equal, will study social science with him and 
the sons need no longer go to the beer saloon to be initiated 
into politics. Think of the time when women will have earnest 
mental work to do, work that requires deep thought and study, 
so they will not leave their young children in the charge of 
servant girls or to run loose on the streets while they attend re- 
ceptions, matinees, ‘‘ kaffeeklatsches,’’ and backyard gossips to 
distract their minds. 

Mrs. M., in spite of her physical ailments, which warp the 
judgment, has not only dared to form an opinion upon a political 
subject, but dared to express it and publish it in a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to civics. Because of the unceasing efforts of 
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those earnest workers for this cause at whom she flings uncom- 
plimentary epithets, she can do all this without being stigma- 
tized as unwomanly. Moreover, she talks freely about matters 
to which a woman of delicacy dared not allude in the days when 
women had not studied medicine. 

For those women who have the time and ability, Mrs. M. says, 
‘‘there is work in plenty along educational, hygienic, charitable, 
and reformatory lines, and this work they can plan in a way 
which will leave them free to rest when rest is necessary.’”’ But 
all this work properly belongs to the state and can only be per- 
formed by people who have the power to introduce new measures 
and make necessary changes, which these women have not. 
Moreover, it is of too much consequence to be left to the 
sweet will of private individuals, for them to pick up and drop 
as their whims direct. 

If women below the age of fifty are incapable of performing 
the duties of an important political office or of taking a promi- 
nent place in the management of public affairs, their own 
incapability will prevent them from assuming these duties, and 
there is no need of laws calling for an age qualification which 
are not equally applicable to men. 

Let it be proven by actual experiment that women are by 
their physical organization debarred from political service and 
we have no need of legislating them out of it, any more than we 
have need of laws restraining a child from walking before it has 
arrived at the age of six months or an untalented person from 
executing a great painting- There are natural debarments 
which keep them from venturing upon a field for which they are 
not properly equipped. But Mrs. M. herself has no faith in 
‘¢woman’s natural debarments from political service,’’ or she 
would not be so anxious to keep them out of it by legislation. 

In short, women have engaged and do still engage successfully 
in all kinds of work that require judgment and reason, calm 
nerves and physical endurance, in fact all the highest powers to 
be found in human beings, and the writer quoted has not 
brought forward against woman’s voting or holding office a 
single argument that can stand on its own feet. 
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For women ‘to clasp the hands of their ignorant, unfortu- 
nate, even sinful sisters in a spirit of true friendliness, loving 
kindness, and helpfulness’”’ is indeed a good thing. There are 
many good things we ought to have that have not yet been 
realized. Which of these should have precedence is a matter of 
opinion. One of them, however, is woman’s suffrage. Let us 
strive for it with our best efforts ! 


Mrs. FRANK O. IMMLER. 





CITIZENSHIP AND THE REPUBLIC. 


BY WILLIAM B. BALDWIN. 


OULD the early patriot revisit his beloved land to-day, how 
rudely would his fond dreams of an ideal state be shat- 
tered. That bright and roseate vision which he was ever wont 
to spread before his own gaze and the eyes of his hearers on the 
natal day of the republic, that vision of fervent patriotism, of 
wise and broad statesmanship, of honest, clean administration, 
of pure and elevated and unselfish politics—alas! how unpro- 
phetic! The high ideals which our forefathers, the framers of 
the Constitution and the founders of the republic, set up for 
public thought and public action—first exemplified in their own 
lives—have been prostituted to the lowest depths by the modern 
politician. The federal, state, and municipal governments have 
fallen so completely under the control of the party boss that the 
phrase ‘‘by the people and for the people’’ has become a hollow 
mockery. The offices are filled, as rewards for party service, 
with party henchmen whose interest is not for the public.welfare 
but the public treasure. The generous, unselfish statesman has 
given way to one who becomes not the leader of his country but 
of his party. The legislatures are the arenas where patriotism 
is subordinated to personal and party interests. The cities are 
cursed with misrule and even the ermine of the bench has 
become spotted and soiled. 

Nothing could be more alien to the idea of Washington and 
his associates than that the government should be used as a 
huge machine for rewarding partisan service. The first appoint- 
ment of that peerless patriot was the elevation to the highest 
position in his cabinet of his chief political opponent. But 
there came a time when a man of different stamp was elevated 
to the chair of state. He revolutionized the character of the 
government, filled the offices with personal and political friends, 
and expounded the doctrine enunciated by one of his lieutenants 
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—‘‘to the victors belong the spoils.’’ Succeeding presidents 
adopted the new dogma and, not being of the iron will that 
characterized their teacher, fell into the hands of political 
leaders who dictated appointments. Ont of this grew the party 
boss and machine politics, whose loathsome coils have wrapped 
themselves around the very vitals of our freedom and threaten 
this grand experiment of self-government itself. The civic evils 
which menace our very existence are inevitable consequences of 
this system—purely American in growth but un-American in 
principle. The dragon’s teeth thus sown in the fertile soil of 
American politics have brought forth a thousand fold. 

Why have the American people allowed this festering mass of 
corruption to fasten itself upon them? MHas public virtue 
suffered decay? Do the people no longer love honesty and 
morals in public life? No, rather this degradation of our poli- 
tics is made possible only by the negligence of the people. 
Public virtue is not waning. Public opinion is sound at the 
core. The great body of citizens is honest and desirous of 
reform. But the old, old fallacy of a government established on 
true and good principles being able to conduct itself has 
prevailed in the minds of too many of the good citizens of the 
republic. This misconception of the very idea of government 
itself has resulted in the control of the nation falling into evil 
and corrupt hands. It has allowed the party boss to gain his 
ascendancy and has thrown the country into his power. 

Under these influences the mass of intelligent voters has fallen 
away into two classes. The first of these—composed alas! of 
many of our best educated and cultured citizens—refuses to mix 
in politics at all. They are either so blind as not to see the 
turpitude of the political pool; or, if they do, hold themselves 
aloof with ostentatious Phariseeism, afraid of soiling their skirts 
even in the endeavor to reform the evils. Those who are drawn 
into the second and very much the larger class become slaves to 
party and are driven to the polls as their masters dictate. Per- 
haps they inherit their party as they do the family estate ; 
perhaps they unite with it because of some great principle it 
advocates; perhaps they affiliate with it because of its past 
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record ; whatever the reason, they cling blindly to their fetich. 
They can see naught but good in their own party, naught but 
evil in the opposing. Perhaps shocked at first, they rapidly 
become familiar with all the worst phases of politics, neither 
hate nor shun, but rather, ‘‘first pity, then endure, then 
embrace.’”’ This apathy on the one hand and blind partisanship 
on the other are the secrets of our political degradation. Poli- 
tics must be placed on a moral basis, must be placed on the same 
standard as private life. Over against a United States senator’s, 
‘*Morals have no place in politics’’ we contrast the lives and 
utterances of great statesmen past and present. We want men 
in public life who will think and act with Gladstone, who sacri- 
fice a life-long object on the eve of attainment as a matter of 
principle and morals. 

The public duty of every American citizen is that active 
participation in political affairs, without which the country falls 
into the control of corrupt and dishonest men ; that attention to 
party caucuses and party conventions, which, if properly per- 
formed, makes party leaders of good men and insures the suc- 
cess of popular government. The task may be a disagreeable 
one ; it may consume valuable time, but every citizen owes it to 
the state. Public duty is not executed, as so erroneously sup- 
posed, by merely casting the ballot. He is but selfishly and 
meanly exercising the priceless right of suffrage who does this. 
Every citizen is an integral part of the government. The 
officers are but his representatives. If the government is bad 
he alone is responsible. 

In this crisis the future of the republic is with the independ- 
ence of the voter—not so much independence of the party as in- 
dependence in the party. But when efforts within the party 
fail, the voter owes it to his country, to his God, to himself, yea, 
even to his party, to adopt the one heroic, supreme remedy—in- 
dependence of it. If we are to have good men at the head of 
affairs, we must refuse to vote for bad ones. The striking down 
of an unfit candidate by the independent voter is a lesson not 
soon forgotten. Thank God! the numbers of true American 
citizens are swelling day by day who vote according to their 
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convictions and not as political machines dictate. Every year 
brings us fresh tidings of new victories achieved by the inde- 
pendent voter, which are like the shots of single pickets along 
the advance, and now and then come reports of heavy skirmishes 
as a grand old state like Pennsylvania swings into line. The 
outposts of the enemy are being driven in. Speed the time 
when a general engagement shall be begun which will herald the 
death of the political machine and corrupt politics ! 

Education is the panacea of the reformer. Do social problems 
menace society? Education will solve them. Does intemper- 
ance gnaw at the very vitals of our manhood? Education is the 
only practical prohibition. Are there great civic evils which 
threaten our national life? Education will remove them. Ah! 
but these truths must first become incorporate with education. 
The first duty of an educational institution should be to instruct 
its students in the laws of the country and the duties of its citi- 
zens, but in too many cases the curriculum seems to have been 
made up rather to evade these subjects. Thus the new-born 
voter is left to the teachings of the worst school of all—the 
school of practical politics. To make perfect citizens the educa- 
tion of the youth in their debt to their country must begin at 
the mother’s knee ; it must continue through life ; but especially 
in our higher institutions of learning must attention be paid. 
The educated man must be looked up to as one upon whom rests 
the weight of authority and recognized superiority. Genius is 
mighty, but education is mightier, and the two combined give 
the highest form of the noblest work of God. 

To active participation in political affairs, the educated man 
must unite the sacred duties of teacher. The obligation of 
scholars to educate the masses is imperative in the republic 
which intrusts its welfare to the people. Despotism looks at the 
babe in the cradle and knows it can crush its strength, but dem- 
ocracy sees the ballot in its hand and understands the power it 
wields. ‘‘ Wisdom can set for itself no nobler task, patriotism 
no holier duty, than to plant in the American youth seeds whose 
fruition shall be the best product of civilization—a man worthy 
to wear the crown of citizenship.”’ 
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The Constitution makes the people supreme. But if the peo- 
ple do not in fact make themselves so, the truth will prove a 
mere fiction. If they do not exert their power it will be 
wrested from them. Their inactivity and lassitude alone make 
machine politics and great civic evils possible, and it can only 
be through the awakening of their dormant spirits and energies 
that remedy can be found. If wrong prevails each individual is 
responsible. If right does not succeed, though you do not vote, 
though you do not care, you are still responsible. Every citizen 
is a factor for good or ill in the general welfare, and every citi- 
zen is bound to give the best efforts of his heart and mind to his 
country. 

It is for us, then, each and every one, to assert the independ- 
ence and individuality of the citizen. If we want good laws, we 
must vote for good men. If we want honest administration, we 
must choose honest officers. We must prove that man was not 
made for party but the party for man; that he must use the 
party, not let it use him. We must follow not what the party 
has been, but what it is. We must remember that a vote cast 
for the right is not thrown away, but that it may have an all- 
controlling potency over the future. We must allow no party 
to be the keeper of our conscience or swallow up our individual- 
ity, and above all, must keep fresh in our minds that ‘‘in the 
theater of men’s life it is reserved only for God and his angels 
to be lookers-on.”’ 

WILLIAM B. BALDWIN. 





THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


BY CHARLES DRAKE. 


HE iron law of wages is the natural result of combining 
Malthus’s law of population and Ricardo’s theory of rent. 
The law of population is that ‘‘ population tends to increase in a 
geometrical ratio, while food supplies can increase only in an 
arithmetical one. The former is, therefore, constantly outstrip- 
ping the.latter and hence it is that there is everywhere seen the 
disease of over-population with its accompaniments, poverty, 
wretchedness, and death.’’ 

Ricardo’s theory of rent is this: On the first settlement of a 
country the most fertile and favorably situated land will be 
settled first. Afterward, when population increases, land of the 
second quality will be taken up, whereupon the first land will 
command rent for its use. As the increase of population com- 
pels, land of the third quality will be settled, and so on, until all 
land that will support life is cultivated. 

Uniting these two theories, the logical conclusion is the iron 
law of wages, namely, the earth can barely support the popu- 
lation existing upon it. Any increase of inhabitants will cause 
starvation, misery, and death until population is brought within 
the limit of support. Whenever the population is less than the 
earth can support, the natural tendency to increase will come 
into operation until a balance is struck once more. Population 
always tends to remain at the limit which the earth can barely 
support. 

Before looking about to see if this logical conclusion accords 
with the facts, it is well to examine the theories upon which it 
rests. An investigation into the rates of increase among the 
various forms of anjmal and vegetable life disproves Malthus’s 
law absolutely. The real law, which has been firmly established 
by careful, patient investigation, is this: The higher the form 
of life the slower its rate of increase. The progeny of micro- 
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scopic beings at the endof a single week are counted by millions; 
those of a pair of carp at the end of the third year amount to 
thousands of billions; of a pair of rabbits in twenty years to 
millions ; of a pair of elephants not to dozens. 

The law holds strictly true in the vegetable world also; the 
lower the form of life the more rapid its rate of increase. Even 
with the same form of life itistrue. To make a plant propagate 
freely you must starve it; when you have brought it to a high 
degree of cultivation it is barren. Yet when we come to man, 
the highest in the scale of being, this law, which has no other 
exception, works backward and he multiplies in a geometrical 
ratio, while these lower forms of life can increase in an arith- 
metical one only. Malthus asserts that ‘‘ population when un- 
checked doubles itself every twenty-five years.’?’ Were this 
true, starting with Adam and Eve the world would now have a 
population of 1769 with 69 ciphers attached. Statisticians esti- 
mate the total population of the globe to be less than one and one 
half billions, and there has been less than one per cent increase 
per year since the population was first estimated. Even in the 
countries used by Malthus to prove his law population has not 
increased at any such rate. In England the population has, on 
the average, doubled but once in eighty years. In Ireland it 
has doubled once in about seventy-five years; in France about 
once a century. Strange, isn’t it, that although the increase of 
mankind is so slow and that of the animals and vegetables upon 
which it feeds is counted by the thousands and millions, yet 
population increases in a geometrical ratio, while food supplies 
can increase in an arithmetical one only? Yet this law has been 
called by British political economists ‘‘ axiomatic,’ ‘an irre- 
fragible truth,’’ ‘‘no more to be upset than a law of arithmetic.”’ 

With regard to Ricardo’s theory of rent it is evident to any 
one who has studied history that it is the invention of one who 
looked upon the existing state of affairs and tried to explain it 
upon an historical basis without once looking into history to see 
if his theory corresponded with the facts. ‘‘The best lands are 
settled first, the poorer ones last,’’ he says. Whence did he ob- 
tain that law? Certainly not from history. The history of 
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every country whose settlement is recorded tells exactly the op- 
posite. The first lands are not the best, but the most accessible. 
These are often the poorest, some hillside too poor for a heavy 
growth. The first settlers cannot cultivate the best lands be- 
cause they are always too heavily wooded or else covered with 
swamp. It is as their number increases and their powers in- 
crease that they settle the better lands. The history of the 
United States, of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, of 
every country whose early history is known, proves this fact and 
denies Ricardo’s theory. The poorer lands are the ones settled 
first, afterwards the better, thus yielding a constantly increasing 
return to the laborer. Not only so, but in every country where 
population has decreased the best lands are the ones first 
abandoned. In India the richest lands are again becoming 
jungles, while the decreasing population is striving to get a 
living upon the barren hills. In Asia the land about the Tigris 
and Euphrates, once so populous and famed for its fertility, is 
now a wilderness. The lower Danube, the Nile delta tell the 
same story. In France, after the population had become ex- 
hausted by war, the best land became utterly desolate and only 
after population had sufficiently increased was it again cultivated. 
Ricardo’s theory is false. The richest lands are the last to be 
settled and the first to be abandoned. 

Does the iron law of wages exist independent of its theoreti- 
cal foundation? Is the earth so densely populated that man has 
barely an existence? Does any increase in population mean a 
corresponding increase of individual poverty and distress? The 
world says, no. Those lands that are the most densely popu- 
lated are the very ones whose prosperity is the greatest. The 
countries which are sparsely settled are poor, the people are 
poverty-stricken and miserable. Belgium, with its 440 people 
to the square mile, has greater general prosperity than England, 
with her 350 people, and infinitely greater than Ireland, with her 
little 180 people to the square mile. But it was to account for 
the misery and poverty existing in England and Ireland that 
Malthus invented his law of population. They were the very 
countries chiefly used to prove his law. The present population 
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of England is six times that in 1370, but the produce consumed 
is sixty times as great. The population of the United States 
increased 57 per cent in twenty years, but the wealth increased 
over 200 per cent in the sameperiod. In France the wealth 
grew 300 per cent, while the population grew 80 per cent. Does 
that look as though an increase in population oppressed the 
power of the earth to support it? In Turkey and Spain the 
population has steadily decreased. According to the iron law 
we ought to find there a state of increasing individual pros- 
perity. What do we find? The poverty of the people of those 
countries is their distinguishing characteristic. As the popula- 
tion has decreased the wealth has also decreased and at a much 
more rapid rate. According to John Stuart Mill, “the sole, 
invariable antecedent of a phenomenon is probably its cause.’’ 
An increase in population of a country has always been the 
antecedent of increased prosperity, while a decrease in popula- 
tion is always followed by a decrease in prosperity. Does that 
not indicate that the iron law of wages is a statement exactly 
contrary to the truth of the case ? 

It is always a good test of a theory to carry it to its logical 
conclusion. Doing this with the iron law of wages we arrive at 
the following conclusions, which are sufficient to demonstrate its 
falsity: The inevitable destiny of man is an existence upon an 
earth furnishing barely food enough to keep soul and body 
together. Every fellow-being is an enemy who keeps so much 
food from his neighbor’s mouth. War, pestilence, disease, 
everything which lessens the number of hungry mouths, are the 
greatest blessings mankind can receive. The assassins, the 
murderers, the Mafias, instead of being a menace to society, are 
its real benefactors. Verily, our curses are but blessings in dis- 
guise. The philanthropist, physician, all who endeavor to ease 
hardship and prolong life, are our worst enemies. The man 
who, with the greatest self-sacrifice, strives to help others, is a 
fiend incarnate, while he who takes his own life, thereby lessen- 
ing the number dependent upon the already overstrained pro- 
duction of Mother Earth, confers a favor upon mankind. Christ 
himself, when he devoted his divine powers to healing the sick 
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and raising the dead, inflicted an injury upon humanity from 
which it can never recover. His whole life and teachings were 
but fiendish inspirations to his followers by which they became 
the greatest possible curses to their fellowmen, and when the 
Bible we love tells us that he went about doing good it falsifies. 
No, Malthus is wrong. Ricardo is wrong. The iron law of 
wages is false. It is contrary to every fact of history ; it is con- 
trary to every true theory of life; it is contrary to every idea of 
right and goodness. It is a good example of how untrustworthy 
the human mind is when it sets out on a course of reasoning, 

taking for granted things that are not sufficiently proven. 
CHARLES DRAKE. 





BANKING AND THE CURRENCY. 


BY LEWIS R. HARLEY, M.A., PH.D. 


Y a law of February 25, 1863, a national banking system 
was created at the suggestion of Mr. Chase, secretary of 
the treasury. On June 4, 1864, a new act was substituted for 
the legislation of the previous year. Mr. Chase urged the adop- 
tion of the measure, both as a means of currency reform and 
also of replenishing the public treasury, by creating a market 
for the bonds of the government. This law proved the founda- 
tion of an admirable financial system. It created a new treasury 
bureau, under a comptroller of the currency, whom it authorized 
to permit the establishment, for a term not exceeding twenty 
years, of banking associations, consisting of not less than five 
persons, with a minimum capital, except in small places, of one 
hundred thousand dollars. Such associations were required to 
deposit with the treasury department United States bonds to the 
extent of at least one third of their capital, for which there 
should be issued to them circulating notes in amount equal to 
ninety per cent of the market value of their bonds, but not 
beyond ninety per cent of the par value of such bonds. The 
issue of currency made in this manner was not to exceed three 
hundred millions, that amount to be apportioned among the 
states according to population and banking capital. It was 
expected that state banks would take advantage of these acts 
to obtain national issues, but very few of them did so until after 
the act of March 3, 1865, which puta tax of ten per cent on 
their circulation. After that, hundreds of state banks were at 
once converted into national banks, and national bank notes 
superseded all others. 

A system regulated by the national government can alone 
guarantee the utmost safety and uniformity. The history of 
state banking confirms this view, as the days are recalled when 
the currency of the state banks varied inversely in value as the 
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square of the distance. The currency of the national banks is 
also rendered more secure by a paid-up capital which forms the 
basis of credit, and the safety of the notes is provided for by a 
deposit placed beyond the control of the bank. The community 
is further satisfied with the security of these notes by means of 
the frequent investigations of public officials, and by the publi- 
cation of detailed statements. It is the lack of elasticity in the 
present currency system that has been the cause of numerous 
proposals for the revision of the same. The extinguishment of 
the national debt and the high premium on the bonds have 
brought about a condition in which the taking of circulation by 
the banks has, in many cases, failed to be profitable. 

Public opinion has not yet sufficiently crystallized as to the 
best method of amending the present currency system. It is the 
object of this paper to discuss some of the plans proposed, but 
before doing so a brief review will be made of some of the 
attempts in the past to establish a currency system. In early 
colonial days, the provincial governments were carried on with 
too much simplicity and economy to require the aid of banking 
capital. Merchants could generally furnish each other with the 
loans and discounts necessary to carry on their affairs. A con- 
venient circulating medium was afforded by bills of credit 
issued from loan offices conducted by the government. South 
Carolina is said to have established a public bank in the year 
1712, from which £4,800 in bills of credit were issued, called 
bank bills; but this institution seems, however, to have been 
only the ordinary colonial loan office under another name. The 
breaking out of the American Revolution presented an entirely 
new set of financial problems to the American mind. Commerce 
had perished and the storehouses were empty, but a national 
system of finance had become a necessity. A national govern- 
ment was to be supported and an army raised and provided for. 
The separate provinces were driven to the issue of paper money 
as the exigencies of:war were felt one after another. Massa- 
chusetts was one of the first to take this step. She had been on 
@ specie basis since 1749 ; but on May 1, 1775, the Committee of 
Safety resolved that since Connecticut and Rhode Island were 
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helping them, and had brought some paper currency of their 
own, such currency should be paid and received in Massachu- 
setts in the same proportion to silver as in the colonies where 
issued. On May 20, 1775, Massachusetts issued bills of credit 
to the amount of £26,000, and on June 28, 1775, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature passed a resolution that the bills of all the 
colonies except Nova Scotia and Canada should be a good and 
sufficient tender in the payment of all debts and damages, and 
receivable into the public treasury, and if any one should refuse 
these notes, he should be deemed an enemy of the country, and 
the local committees were directed to report the names of such. 
In May, 1775, Rhode Island made paper money a legal tender, 
and any one who refused to take it was to be boycotted by the 
good people of the colony. In 1776, Rhode Island also made 
the notes of the Continental Congress a legal tender, and a 
penalty of fifty pounds was laid on any one who should dis- 
criminate between specie and paper in prices. The principal 
hard money consisted of Spanish coin, and its use became so 
general that all the government accounts were kept in this 
money. The coin continually flowed toward Europe during the 
revolutionary period, and, left without a circulating medium, 
issue after issue of paper money followed. On its depreciation, 
local societies issued paper tickets. Then, in 1786, under pres- 
sure, the states again began to issue paper money. In Pennsyl- 
vania it was issued on land, and in Virginia on tobacco. A 
certain amount of tobacco was burned each year to raise the 
price of money. It was hoped that this would bring more specie 
into the colony. In the mean time, what was the policy of the 
Continental Congress in regard to the currency question? On 
May 10, 1775, Congress resolved to issue bills to an amount not 
exceeding two million Spanish dollars, and the colonies were 
pledged for their redemption. The plan of the continental 
paper was to put it in the power of the Continental Congress to 
make such expenditures as it saw fit, without asking the 
previous consent of the states, and to bind the states to meet 
these expenditures by taxation, which would retire and destroy 
the notes. This assumed that taxation was going on, which was 
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not the case. The Continental Congress did not enter upon the 
issue of paper money with the idea that debts could be paid by 
mere scraps of paper, which might be made as numerous as the 
leaves on the trees. In financial character those notes were 
anticipations. They anticipated taxes yet to be raised. If 
these taxes were promptly paid in, the way would be clear ; if 
not, they would accumulate, and destroy public credit. 

As early as 1780 the effects of paper currency were re- 
alized. The inflation of the currency clogged the channels 
of circulation, and all good money retired. In many parts 
there was a return to barter, and the raccoon skin was given 
the value of the Spanish dollar at Natchez. In the back 
country the law gave a pound of sugar the value of the shilling, 
a gallon of rye whisky two shillings, while larger values were ex- 
pressed in the beaver and otter skins at six shillings each. 
The state money issued on land held its own, but where there 
was no basis it depreciated. It was made a legal tender by law, 
and force acts compelled people to take it. In Massachusetts, 
where there was but little paper money, the condition was 
worse. People compelled the debtor’s courts to adjourn, and 
the judges were prevented from issuing judgments. By the fall 
of 1786, all the courts in Massachusetts were stopped and the 
state militia was called out to enforce the law. Then the debtors 
organized with Daniel Shays at their head, and the mob was 
only dispersed by the cold weather and want of supplies. 

The Articles of Confederation gave Congress the power to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof. We have already 
seen that the need of this regulation was great, for there was no 
national coinage and no legal tender. Inthe interior barter was 
the medium of exchange, and no money had a common value 
the country over. To cure such an evil required the work of 
half a century. As early as 1782, Robert Morris laid before 
Congress a plan which he believed would remedy the evil. His 
plan included a national system of coinage; but Congress did 
nothing more than to adopt the names and denominations of 
some of our present coins and establish a mint; no coins ex- 
cept a few copper cents were struck off. Morris also drew up 
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the plan of the first national bank, which was chartered by Con- 
gress December 31, 1783, for a period of ten years, under the name 
of the Bank of North America, but owing to the doubt of the 
power of Congress to create a corporation, it was chartered as a 
state bank by Pennsylvania. Thus ends one period in the develop- 
ment of an American currency system. The Congress of the Con- 
federation and the states had injured commerce and industry by 
unlimited issues of paper money, and the new Constitution was 
meant to secure the country against like folly in the future. It 
vested in Congress alone the power to coin money and regulate 
the value of coin; it forbade the states to emit bills of credit; 
and it nowhere granted the power to emit such bills to Congress. 
A proposition to confer that power upon Congress had been 
defeated in the Constitutional Convention by a heavy majority. 
There remained a device, however, for issuing paper money. In 
order to meet emergencies, the government began to issue bills 
of credit under the name of treasury notes. They bore interest, 
and were drawn up like a check with the individual’s name on 
the face, and were negotiable. The original intention of the 
issues was to avoid laying extra taxes, and the same fiction pre- 
vails at present. It was supposed that the interest would keep 
them at a premium, but this expectation was not realized. 
Although the states cannot issue bills of credit under the Con- 
stitution, it was decided by the courts that they could exercise 
this power indirectly through banks. State legislatures could 
incorporate banks and authorize them to issue paper in any 
amount they chose, without restriction or safeguard. The only 
way in which the United States government could check the 
operations of state banks was to go into the field of competition, 
and dominate these banks by means of a national bank. That 
it did act as a check upon state banks is proven from the fact 
that there was great opposition to the renewal of its charter in 
1811. The weakness of the banking system during the entire 
period of the United States Bank was due to the lack of security 
for the note-holder, and the total want of prudence in maintain- 
ing specie reserves for the redemption of circulating notes. 
Hamilton’s theory for the establishment of a United States 
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bank was that it would not only furnish the country with a 
sound and stable currency, but also serve as the fiscal agent of 
the government in handling its revenues and floating its loans. 
There was no gold and silver, and the states were forbidden to 
issue bills of credit, so the bank was to establish a circulating 
medium. The adoption of the Constitution had also destroyed 
all the old paper money of the states, and there would have 
been no circulating medium at all if the states had called in all 
the paper at once. The subject of a national coinage was also 
taken up in the first administration, and a bimetallic currency 
was provided for, the ratio between the two metals being 15 to 1. 
Bat the treasury had no authority to purchase bullion, and very 
little money was coined. In 1802, the House passed a bill clos- 
ing the mint, but the Senate would not concur. The mint was 
not firmly established, however, until 1828. 

In the mean time, the United States bank furnished the prin- 
cipal circulating medium. It was chartered for twenty-one years, 
with a capital of $10,000,000, of which the government took two 
millions, and it could issue paper money to the extent of its 
capital. Five million dollars in paper money was thus put into 
circulation, and this-money performed the functions of national 
bank notes everywhere. Confidence was restored and the hidden 
specie was brought out. There was a movement for internal im- 
provements, and the war in Europe opened up for us a profitable 
trade with the West Indies. But in the midst of this brief 
period of prosperity, the charter of the bank expired in 1811, 
and the renewal of the charter was strongly opposed by the Re- 
publican party. The new charter was not granted until 1816, 
and in the mean time the mania to charter state banks had 
spread over all the states. There were large amounts of capital 
to be invested, and the enormous profits of commerce increased 
this mania. The history of banking during this period reads 
with all the interest of a romance. The mania at this time first 
broke out in Pennsylvania. The legislature passed an act mak- 
ing every congressional district a banking district, but the gov- 
ernor vetoed the bill. In 1813, forty banks were chartered over 
the governor’s veto, and the state was flooded with paper money. 
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In the Southern States, the bank was the real state treasury, and 
the state shared in the profits. But the career of the state banks 
was destined to be brief. During the War of 1812 the British 
blockaded all the southern ports and the trade was cut off. 
Goods from the North were carried South in wagons, and the 
value of these goods was greater than the cotton brought back. 
This left a balance to be settled in specie, and the specie was 
drawn northward. The banks could not redeem their paper 
money, and they were waiting for an opportunity to suspend. 
The banks in Baltimore suspended when the British captured 
Washington. The Philadelphia banks followed because they 
could not draw on those of Baltimore, and this was followed by 
a general suspension of the New York banks. The New Eng- 
land banks did not suspend, as nearly all the specie had been 
drawn there. Finally, however, the Boston banks refused to 
honor the United States drafts, and the federal government be- 
came embarrassed. Millions of its revenues were at the time 
deposited with southern banks, and the suspension prevented 
the movement of the money to the frontier, where the army was 
to be paid, and in some cases the soldiers went begging for food. 
All the banks over-issued their notes, and the country was flooded 
with counterfeits. The rate of exchange became enormous, the 
discount between Charleston and Boston being equal to the face 
value. The states passed laws requiring the banks to resume 
specie payments, but in each case the law failed to accomplish 
its purpose. At last, economic interests of a domestic character 
stopped the export of specie, and on February 20, 1817, every 
reputable bank between New York and Richmond began to pay 
out specie. 

Wearied by these experiences in state banking, the Bank of 
the United States was rechartered in 1816 for another period of 
twenty-one years. It was privileged to issue circulating notes, 
and these notes were made receivable for all dues to the United 
States. But Jackson looked upon the bank as a corporation of 
oppression, and at his order the deposits were removed, and the 
old bank came to an end. with the expiration of its charter in 
1837. With the end of the bank near at hand, millions of 
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dollars, which for years had been the circulating medium of the 
country, were to be called in. The place of this money must be 
filled by another circulating medium, and over this question a 
great discussion arose. The paper money men were on one side 
and the hard money men under the leadership of Benton, ‘‘ Old 
Bullion,’ on the other. Benton desired to make gold and silver 
the common currency of the country. The gold coin act of 1834 
fixed the ratio between gold and silver at 1 to 16.002. The 
Washington Globe anticipated the result of this legislation as 
follows : 

A great stream of gold will flow up the Mississippi River from New 
Orleans and diffuse itself all over the great West, and in eight or nine 
months from this time, every substantial citizen will have a long silken 
purse with fine open network, through the interstices of which yellow 


gold will shine and glisten. Every substantial man and every sub- 
stantial man’s wife and daughter will travel on gold. 


But the value of silver had been underrated, and its export 
exceeded its import. At last it was practically demonetized by 
the discovery of gold in California. 

The distribution of the surplus and the disastrous events which 
followed it hastened the movement for currency reform in our 
country. In 1837 there was a surplus of forty-two millions in 
the treasury, and the question arose as to how it should be used. It 
was decided that five millions should be reserved, and the balance 
sent out to the states according to population. In the East 
drafts could be used, but in the distribution to the Western 
States the money had to be actually sent across the country, 
guarded by military force. As the banks in the East knew they 
would be deprived of money, they had to stop making loans, 
and there was a general suspension in business. When the 
second deposit came due, the banks were at a standstill. 
Prices fell and there was distress. Nineteen of the pet banks 
had twenty-four millions of the surplus, while the balance was 
deposited in sixty-six banks. The banks had loaned all the 
money out, and when the call came for its removal, there was a 
crash. The distribution had already been made. As the gov- 
ernment could not pay the installments of the distribution when 
due, Congress tried to adopt measures of relief, and at the sug- 
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gestion of President Van Buren, the Sub-Treasury System was 
established to keep the money in places not connected with banks. 

In 1838, a new idea in currency legislation appeared in our 
country. A branch of the Democratic party in New York, 
known as the “ Loco Focos,’’ thought that they had discovered 
the chief danger in corruption following upon the charter of 
state banks, and in the folly of unlimited powers of note issue 
conferred upon these banks. They opposed bank notes and 
paper money as a circulating medium, and their influence was 
felt even in the state elections. The ‘‘Loco Foco’’ principles 
were the beginning of a general movement of opinion. The 
wrecks of unregulated banks were beginning to concern the 
minds of legislators, and New York led in the reform. As early 
as 1829, Governor Van Buren in his message to the legislature 
urged that a ‘‘safety-fund’’ law should be passed which would 
require all the banks chartered by the state to pay into the state 
treasury one half of one per cent on the capital stock until 
three per cent was deposited, to serve as a fund out of which the 
liabilities of any of them that might fail should be made good. 
In 1835 the number of safety-fund banks was seventy-six, with 
a circulation of $14,000,000, and a safety fund of $400,000. 
The deposit required proved too small, but the safety-fund 
principle was the beginning of reform. As our present cur- 
rency system is not an entirely new creation, but made up of a 
number of elements that existed in the state systems, a brief 
description of those systems will be given. In 1838, New York 
took another step in the direction of reform by establishing the 
free banking system, which, with a number of amendments, 
served as the model for the federal banking law of 1863. By 
this system, the practice of granting special charters was 
abandoned ; it was to be free to any persons to form a banking 
company who should conform to the requirements of the act, 
the leading requirement being that each company should deposit 
securities with the state to the full amount of its circulating 
notes. Other states soon followed upon the same line of policy. 
In 1845 the Ohio bank law was passed, and the leading feature 
of the act was security to the note-holder. Each bank was 
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required to deposit with the board of control ten per cent of the 
amount of its circulating notes, either in specie or in bonds of 
the state or of the United States, as a safety fund for the protec- 
tion of the holders of notes. The Louisiana bank law of 1842 
provided that there should be a specie reserve of at least one 
third of all its liabilities to the public, and that the other two 
thirds should be represented by commercial paper having not 
more than ninety days to run. The Massachusetts banking law 
provided that neither the debts nor the credits of a bank could 
exceed twice the capital stock paid in, except for deposits and 
for debts to or from other banks. Each bank was required to 
keep fifteen per cent of specie as a reserve against both circula- 
tion and deposits. A number of so-called free banks were also 
organized in Illinois, Wisconsin, and other states, but the idea 
of good security for the redemption of the notes did not enter 
into the scheme at all, and many of them went down in the 
financial crash of 1857. 

As referred to before, our present national banking system 
was organized as a means of currency reform and for the pur- 
pose of replenishing the treasury in the midst of civil war; but 
the system did not go into full operation until 1865, when the 
ten per cent tax on state bank circulation forced all banks of 
issue into the national system. The system contains but very 
little that is new, or what is not known to every one familiar 
with the state systems of New York, Ohio, and Indiana. It 
consists of the issue of notes by the banks, all of which bear the 
guarantee of the United States government, bonds being lodged 
with the United States as collateral security. The decreasing 
supply of United States bonds, their high price, and low rate of 
interest are rapidly tending toward the extinction of bank note 
circulation, and thus one of the very objects in view in the 
founding of the system is being defeated. Forces beyond the 
control of our government have been at work in leading to the 
present demand for a change in our currency system. Abroad, 
Germany, aided by the payment of the French indemnity, 
changed her currency from silver to gold. Other foreign nations 
also ceased to coin silver, but at home the production of our 
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mines increased, reducing the value of silver from $1.30 to $1.12 
per ounce. Then the silver states clamored for relief, and Con- 
gress enacted a law authorizing the secretary of the treasury to 
buy each month not less than two nor more than four million 
dollars’ worth of silver, and have it coined into standard silver 
dollars, to be a legal tender for any amount. Every year about 
38,000,000 silver dollars were coined until 350,000,000 had 
been issued. For convenience it was provided that the dollars 
should be deposited in the vaults at Washington, and in place of 
them there should be issued silver certificates, which were to be 
received for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so 
received might be reissued. But the mines still increased in 
their yield, and in 1890 the Sherman Bill was passed, compell- 
ing the secretary of the treasury to buy each month 4,500,000 
ounces of silver, and pay for it in treasury notes to be redeemed 
on demand in gold or silver, as the secretary should judge fit. 

The results of this legislation we all recall, and it became one 
of the battle-cries of the presidential campaign. According to 
Secretary Carlisle’s last annual report, the total amount of circu- 
lation of national banks was $207,472,603. Besides this, there 
was outstanding in paper money and coin issued by the United 
States nearly $1,000,000,000, while the gold reserve to sustain 
this issue was less than $100,000,000, and in January last it sank 
to $56,000,000. In reviewing our present currency system, 
Secretary Carlisle claims that its chief defect is the lack of 
elasticity. He states that the amount of the United States cir- 
culation is fixed at a certain sum, and no matter how great 
the emergency may be, it can neither be enlarged nor dimin- 
ished. The only part of our currency possessing the quality of 
elasticity is that issued by the national banks, and Mr. Carlisle 
claims that this has failed its purpose on account of the large 
volume of United States currency outstanding, making the con- 
traction and expansion of the small national bank circulation 
less effective than it would otherwise be. As a measure of 
relief, Mr. Carlisle suggests the repeal of all laws requiring the 
deposit of United States bonds as security for circulation; also 
that the banks should be allowed to issue notes to an amount not 
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exceeding seventy-five per cent of their paid-up capital, but 
requiring each bank before receiving notes to deposit a guar- 
antee fund, consisting of legal tender notes, to the amount of 
thirty per cent upon the circulating notes applied for. Mr. 
Carlisle’s plan also suggests the safety-fund principle of New 
York banking in the ’30’s. This fund, Mr. Carlisle says, 
should accumulate until it reaches five per cent of the total 
circulation outstanding, for the immediate redemption of the 
circulating notes of failed banks. The Baltimore plan adopted 
by a convention of the national bankers of the United States, 
held in Baltimore in October last, provides as security of the 
circulating notes of the national banks a safety fund of only five 
per cent upon all outstanding circulation. Mr. W. C. Cornwell, 
president of the New York State Banks Association, urges the 
issue of five hundred millions of low rate bonds, payable in 
gold, and that legal tenders should be canceled with the pro- 
ceeds of these bonds. He would have the national banks con- 
tinue as at present, except that the banks be allowed to take out 
circulation to the extent of 150 per cent on bonds instead of 
ninety per cent, as at present. 

It cannot be predicted at present what measures Congress may 
adopt in order to adjust the currency question ; but it is safe to 
say that any system which receives the indorsement of the 
national banking associations throughout the country will 
finally become the law. Among the myriad plans that have 
been proposed for reforming the currency, care should be exer- 
cised lest in reaching for better the well-tested national banking 
system may be sacrificed. We know our present money, but no 
one can foretell what possibilities for financial disturbance lie 
hidden within the elastic currency panaceas that have been sug- 
gested. Bankers agree that the present system of national banks, 
with their maximum of safety, needs only a fair degree of elas- 
ticity to make it fully respond to the demand for an adequate 
currency. History proves that the national bank circulation is 
capable of great expansion and shrinkage. The circulation 
shrank from 340 millions in 1873 to 123 millions in 1890, whence 
it arose to 183 millions in 1893, and to 207 millions in 1894. 
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May it not be possible that the system is not so much to blame 
for the non-issue of national bank notes as the monetary condi- 
tion of the community? In Chicago the circulation of the na- 
tional banks is but slightly in excess of four per cent of the 
capital, while in Vermont and New Hampshire it exceeds fifty 
per cent. This seems to prove that the circulation of national 
banks is restricted in localities where it does not pay to invest 
capital in government bonds, for the profit arising from circu- 
lating notes, and it swells in those communities where it does 
pay to so invest. Congress might amend the present national 
bank law so as to induce the banks, not only in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, but everywhere, to issue notes up to or beyond 
fifty per cent of their capital. On October 31, 1894, there were 
3,756 national banks in operation with a capital stock of $672,- 
671,395, with only $172,331,978 circulating notes outstanding, or 
slightly over twenty-five per cent. 

Thus the review of the century shows first the primitive at- 
tempts to establish a currency in the paper issues of the states 
and the currency of the Continental Congress, based on the faith 
of the colonies; then the failure to establish a system under the 
Articles of Confederation. Then came the struggle for a na- 
tional coinage, which was ended in the opening of the mint. 
This was followed by the constitutional controversy over the 
right of Congress to grant charters to banks, and another ex- 
perience in state banking, which impressed more than ever upon 
Congress the need of a uniform currency, regulated by the 
general government. The discovery of gold and silver, in their 
turn, has exerted a powerful influence in currency legislation, 
and the exigencies of war were the immediate cause for adopt- 
ing our present system. The adoption of the gold standard by 
European countries has added to the difficulty of the problem, 
and the economic changes that have been taking place since the 
war have caused a severe strain upon our financial system. In 
the face of many varied interests that are seeking for recogni- 
tion, Congress is now called upon to adjust the currency system 
so as to conform to our changed economic conditions. 

LEWIS R. HARLEY. 





UNIFORMITY OF STATE LAWS. 


BY JOHN L. SCOTT. 


F the efforts of those who are endeavoring to induce Congress 
to pass a well-considered act establishing a bureau or com- 
mission charged with the duty of persuading the various states 
to enact something like a uniform system of laws governing such 
general subjects as are liable to affect alike the common interests 
of all the people in all the states of the Union, they will be 
justly entitled to be regarded not only as patriots, but as public 
benefactors. 

No one acquainted with our Constitution and the limited 
powers of the federal government will contend for a moment 
that Congress has any constitutional authority to legislate for 
any particular state, or to dictate to any state what kind or 
character of laws shall be enacted for the government of its own 
domestic affairs, for the Federal Constitution expressly declares 
that all power not directly given to Congress is reserved to the 
states and the people. 

Bat while this is true, it is further true that the same Federal 
Constitution that erects all the states into so many separate 
sovereignties expressly declares that Congress not only has the 
power, but is charged with the special duty of ‘‘ providing for 
the general welfare’’ of all the states and all the people. 

This is perhaps one of the grandest powers conferred upon the 
general government, and is coupled with a duty as noble and 
conservative as grand. When the thirteen colonies agreed to 
become thirteen sovereign states, operating under one general 
government, which was to be supreme so far as the few limited 
powers conferred upon that parent government was concerned, 
leaving the states and the people to be supreme as to the exer- 
cise of all other powers, it was but just and natural that in con- 
sideration of the surrender of the powers by the states and the 
people the federal government should agree and bind itself for 
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all time to come to promote ‘‘the general welfare’ of all the 
states and all the people. : 

This solemn duty has rested upon the general government for 
more than one hundred years, during which time it has often 
had occasion to step forward in various ways to discharge, in 
some degree at least, this obligation which it owed to the states 
and the people—not to any particular state or individual, but 
alike to all the states and all the people. Instances need not be 
mentioned. It was a grand compromise when the states, by 
surrendering a few, to them, immaterial powers, procured in 
consideration thereof the solemn promise of the general govern- 
ment diligently to promote, for all time to come and in every 
emergency that future centuries might engender, the general 
welfare of all the states and all the people. 

And this brings us face to face with the striking feature of 
the age of which we wish to speak: an emergency in which the 
entire population of nearly fifty states and territories are alike 
interested ; and a complicated condition of business affairs in 
which the entire people have the right not only to invoke, but 
to expect the much-needed action of Congress to promote the 
general welfare, without in the least encroaching upon any of 
the rights or privileges so carefully and jealously reserved to the 
states and the people. 

It is a significant fact that while the framers of the Federal 
Constitution, in a spirit of true patriotism and compromise, 
were willing to cede to the general government such powers as 
would enable it to exist for the common good and benefit of all, 
reserving all other powers to the states and the people, they 
were careful to enumerate specifically in detail each and every 
power thus delegated to Congress, and it is equally significant 
that the power, coupled with the duty of Congress, to provide 
for the general welfare, is expressed in the very first of the 
eighteen sub-sections of Section 8 of the first article of the 
Federal Constitution, in these words: ‘* The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises : to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.”’ 
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How natural that thoughts for the ‘“‘common defense and 
general welfare’’ of the new government should fill the minds of 
the good and great men who were then about to create it. The 
defeated British armies had just left our shores and might 
return. The merciless Indian savages still hovered around the 
outposts of our little armies of patriots. No wonder the first 
thoughts of the framers of the general government under such 
surroundings were for the ‘‘common defense and general wel- 
fare.’”’ And these are the first thoughts of all true friends of 
the republic now. They wrote as they thought; the blood shed 
in recent battles and the still impending danger from the savages 
caused them to think of their common danger, and hence the 
grant of power was written ‘‘common defense and general wel- 
fare,’’? showing that the general government was to provide first 
for the common defense, and after that for the general welfare. 
To the credit of the republic be it said that up to this good hour 
the federal government has at all times most successfully dis- 
charged its entire duty in providing for the common defense. 


No hostile fleet now threatens our shores ; we are at peace with 
all the world ; and even the states and people lately in rebellion 
have returned to their faithful allegiance, and are honestly 
vying with those who never rebelled in laudable efforts to 
advance the growing prosperity and secure the perpetuity of 
the Union. 


But in the closing years of the nineteenth century we find our 
government no longer consisting of thirteen feeble states, with a 
Sparse population scattered along the seashores, with here and 
there small towns in the more fertile spots where our forefathers 
delivered their simple crops from ox-carts and carried home in 
exchange, and in the same conveyances, the rude supplies for 
their families. We have nearly fifty states and territories, with 
nearly 70,000,000 of the most enterprising people known to 
civilization. Railroads connect Portland in Maine with Port- 
land in Oregon, and the telegraph and telephone girdle all this 
territory. The merchant in Boston ships his goods and draws 
his bills on San Francisco, and the cotton planter in the South 
sends his crops and keeps his bank account in New York. Ina 
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word, our internal commercial transactions have multiplied and 
enlarged and become so interwoven that we can hardly realize 
that we are in fact but one people, while residing and doing 
business in nearly half a hundred separate states. 

But our business relations are hampered and retarded 
by the fact that we are the inhabitants of states and terri- 
tories, each having local statutes which are and must con- 
tinue to be supreme within the local jurisdiction of each, as 
different and distinct from the local laws of other states, and 
even of adjoining states, as the enlightened laws of England and 
the edicts of the czar. Now these states have the right to enact 
local laws to suit the pleasure of their citizens, and no one 
claims that there is any power in Congress to nullify or repeal a 
single one of them. Here the states are supreme and so long as 
each preserves a republican form of government Congress has 
no constitutional right to interfere. But when it is ascertained 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the ‘‘ general welfare of all the 
states’? would be promoted by harmonizing some of these con- 
flicting statutes relating to such general subjects as affect the 
interests and commercial pursuits of the people of all the states 
alike, can there be anything wrong in reminding Congress that 
it not only has the express power, but that the solemn duty rests 
upon it to adopt some friendly and persuasive means of * pro- 
moting the general welfare’’ by establishing a bureau or com- 
mission, whose duty it shall be, for the next five or ten years, to 
correspond in a friendly and respectful manner with the authori- 
ties in each state, and in this way ascertain what general laws in 
the states are in conflict with each other to the extent that any 
general rights of citizenship or commerce are impeded or 
denied, with a view to bringing about a harmonious system of 
general laws in all the states; and all this by the free and 
independent action of the states themeelves? To particularize : 

No one will deny that it would promote ‘‘the general welfare’’ 
of all the states if the general Jaws governing marriage and 
divorce, and regulating the duties and obligations of husband 
and wife and parent and child, and the general Jaws of descent 
were substantially the same throughout the United States. 
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Then there would be no flocking in droves to one particular state 
on account of the loose laws on the subject of divorce in that 
jurisdiction. There would be no divorce lawyers advertising to 
guarantee a divorce in ninety days. If the law on this entire 
subject was fixed, certain, and substantially the same every- 
where, the general result would be better husbands, better wives, 
and better citizens. A similar line of remark is applicable to 
the laws governing the limitation of actions, the legal rate of 
interest, bills of exchange, and promissory notes ; and the home- 
stead and other laws exempting the property of the debtor from 
the payment of his debts. When strange merchants from a 
dozen states in the West go to New York to open accounts for 
supplies of goods on credit from year to year, that wholesale 
merchant ought not to be required to search through the statutes 
of as many states as he has customers to find out what the law is 
in each state before he will open an account with the proposed 
buyer. How much better it would be, both for the wholesale 
and the retail merchants desiring credit, if there was but one 


statute to consult, the statutes in every state in the Union being 
similar. 


And what may be said of the law of common carriers? A 
man in Rhode Island takes passage on some railroad train from 
Providence to Puget’s Sound ; or he ships goods from and to the 
same places. He purchases his ticket or ships his freight, as 
the case may be, at Providence for a trip across the continent. 
His train passes through many states to reach the Pacific coast. 
Each one of these states has a separate local law governing the 
liabilities of common carriers fur negligence. If he loses his life 
or goods in the state of New York as he passes through that state, 
on account of some supposed negligence or imperfection of the 
railroad company, he may be able to find some New York statute 
allowing him to recover for that particular kind of negligence ; 
but if the same injury is sustained, and by the same class of 
negligence, while passing through the state of Indiana, he may 
not be able to find any statute to enable him to recover, and his 
case may not fall within the general law governing the liabilities 
of common carriers. A case might arise even worse than the 
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one above supposed. It is known to all lawyers that the federal 
courts have jurisdiction of such cases where the parties are 
citizens of different states. It is also known that the federal 
courts often go by the laws of the state in which the suit is 
brought or the injury sustained, and that it sometimes happens 
that the same federal judge holds court in two or more vdjoining 
states. Now suppose an injury has been done and suit is 
brought for damages in the federal court of such a judge, ina 
state where the state law allowed a recovery for the particular 
kind of negligence of which Smith, the plaintiff in that case, 
complains. Smith gets his judgment for $10,000 damages, and 
goes home satisfied and praising the law and the just judge who 
administered it. Then suppose that on the very next train from 
the East comes his neighbor, Jones. and he meets with exactly the 
same injury by the same sort of negligence of the same railroad 
company, but his injury was received a few feet across the line 
of another state. He brings suit before the same federal judge 
in the adjoining state, where there may be no statute authorizing 
him to recover; and the same judge who gave Smith a $10,000 
judgment turns Jones out of court because the statutes of the two 
states on the subject are not alike. 

The same line of remark will apply, in a degree at least, toa 
large number of other business transactions in which the people 
all have similar interests in common with each other, especially 
in the general laws governing the making and recording of wills, 
deeds, and mortgages, and assignments for the benefit of credi- 
tors, and the creation of trusts. What a grand consummation it 
would be for the business world if there could be brought about 
by the free action of all the states such a uniform system of 
statutes on these subjects, in all the states, that a deed or will or 
mortgage or other recordable instrument that was valid in 
Dakota would be equally valid and enforcible in Connecticut 
and Florida ; and what an achievement for enlightened justice 
and progress would be attained, now that the whole human 
family have, in a degree, become bankers and brokers, and 
dealers in railroad, bank, and municipal bonds and corporate 
stocks, if the same uniformity of laws could be obtained govern- 
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ing all these transactions, so that all bonds, stocks, and securities 
that were genuine and valid as to all the forms of law in one 
state would be equally valid and enforcible wherever found in 
all the states. What I here desire to suggest is that there may, 
in certain cases, under the diversified and contradictory laws of 
different states, be doubts as to the validity, while if the laws of 
all the states were harmonious on all these subjects, and this was 
known from one end of the Union to the other, the poor widow 
who is only able to purchase one bond or one share of stock as 
an investment of her pittance, would rest as easy and sleep as 
well as the millionaire who has had time and opportunity to ex- 
amine the entire statutes of all the states before purchasing his 
blocks of bonds and stocks to lay away in his strong vaults for 
after years. 

How can such a herculean task as harmonizing the general 
laws in the states be accomplished? The answer is, go at it ina 
business-like way. Acknowledge the absolute sovereignty of 
the states. Convince them that Congress does not claim author- 
ity to interfere in any way with their right to pass and enforce 
such laws as the states think proper. But show them, at the 
same time, the great good to all the people that would result 
from a uniform system of laws on these leading subjects. Ap- 
point good and enlightened men to conduct so important an 
enterprise ; men who believe that such a result is desirable, and 
that it ought to be and can be accomplished ; not in one year, 
and perhaps not in ten; but that it may be reached at least by 
the time this government has sixty states and 300,000,000 
people. Then let the commissioners go to work as though they 
were engaged in getting donated to them the right of way to 
build a trunk-line railroad from Boston to San Francisco, or a 
telegraph and telephone line from Duluth to St. Augustine, and 
the people will not be slow in seeing that the whole thing is but 
a praiseworthy effort on the part of the general government to 
comply with and discharge that high duty so long resting on 
Congress, to provide, in a practical way, for ‘“‘the general wel- 
fare’’ of all the people of all the states of the Union. Com- 
missions expire, and men die, but their good work, properly be- 
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gun and set in motion for the common good, lives after them ; 
and while it may be true that the closing years of the present 
century will not witness the entire accomplishment of all the 
high purposes ia view, is it not within the bounds of reasonable 
expectation to hope that in coming years not only our own peo- 
ple but the inhabitants of all civilized nations will have reason 
to rise up and bless the Congress of this great republic for mak- 
ing it possible for fifty or sixty sovereign states to dwell together 
and prosper under such a uniform system of general state laws? 

Joun L. Scorr. 





THE PROBLEMS OF CHARITY* 


BY HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


ISDOM, guided from on high, seeks the noblest ambitions 

of life, while the energies of devoted workers in all the 

paths of charity feel the need of wisdom. Only an alliance of 

these two forces can aid each to fulfill its amplest functions. Both 

must be united to grapple with the stupendous tasks of modern 
social life, especially in great cities. 

Let charity know its divine birth and certain heritage, that its 
influence is supreme not so much when it issues commands as 
when it whispers in the still, small voice. Slowly, beautifully, 
it grows conscious of its great heritage to be one of the ruling 
forces of the world. ' 

The foolish and fatal division of the affairs of life between 
business and charity is breaking down. Charity summons busi- 
ness to its aid, fully aware of its own limitations. Business in 
its Protean shapes may thus far have almost monopolized the ac- 
tion of the world, but in its visions it sees that, when self-limited 
and seeking only its own ends, it is blighted. 

Here is a single illustration of this thought. What formula 
states the claim of pure business better than this, ‘‘to charge all 
that the traffic will bear’? ? Devised by railroads, will not this 
formula of unlimited avarice apply elsewhere as well? What 
else governs the price of wheat, cotton, or hides, silks, laces, or 
bonnets ? 

Let me answer what else, if only in a small way as yet, may 
influence the price of money in loans to workingmen. 

Ten years ago a carpenter came to me in sharp distress. He 
had borrowed one hundred dollars on chattel mortgage of all his 
furniture, even beds, chairs, table, carpets, and all he had—he a 
married man with wife and four little children. He had been 


———s 


* From an address before the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
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forced to pay and had paid eight per cent a month in advance, 
and this had gone on for two years and more. So he had really 
paid off the loan twice over in justice. Then he fell sick, could 
not work, and the shark was threatening to seize and carry away 
his farniture, and leave him and his family naked on the world. 
I said to myself: Thisis murder. If I live, I will do what I can 
to stop this thing in Boston. 

Not long afterward, after an experiment of seven months, a 
charter was obtained for the Workingmen’s Loan Association in 
February, 1888, to lend money on chattel mortgage or pawn; 
and capital was raised. The work rapidly grew and prospered, 
and proved its usefulness. $123,000 is now loaned out to work- 
ing people on 1,774 loans. 1,305 loans were made last year. 
Repayments come in rapidly, $113,000 being repaid, and $119,- 
000 reloaned in twelve months. The evils of this sad system of 
usury are already sensibly lessened in Boston. Secret enemies 
sought to create false and foolish fears that losses would be dan- 
gerously large. Happily, it turns out that the mass of men are 


honest. A few losses occur each year, less than one per cent of 
the sum loaned. 


Another marvelous item is that losses by fire are insignificant, 
a small “risk fund’? to protect the company against fire loss, on 
loans of $100 or less, being found to result almost wholly in net 
profit. 

What now is the rate of interest on all these loans? A uni- 
form rate of one per cent a month. Some friends feared it would 
not pay. Others condemned it as too high. Both fears proved 
unfounded. The result is a net dividend on capital of six per 
cent after all expenses of salaries of treasurer. and staff, rent, 
taxes, losses, and all other sundries have been paid—surely, a 
fall and just return for capital, especially as a small surplus 
steadily grows as a reserve against possible risk and future loss. 

Now comes the supreme question which I ask myself and you 
and business men. Is this rate of interest, one per cent a month, 
showing such results, fixed too high or too low, or fixed right? 
Why not yield to greed, and ask twice the rate, netting twenty per 
cent dividend instead of six per cent, as other expenses might 
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not increase? Or, again, why not do the whole business as a 
charity? Between avarice on the one hand and charity on the 
other, is there not the true principle of Christian business ? 

My judgment is that this is the solid rock on which the best 
growth of future business must stand. Here only can the world 
find and deserve enduring prosperity ; peace instead of war be- 
tween capital and labor; peace instead of war between the 
thousands of millions of railroad capital and the millions of 
farmers, beguiled into bitter hostility as grangers by what they 
believed to be the greed of the common carriers; peace instead 
of war between labor unions and great corporations. 

Workingmen’s loan associations ought to be extended widely. 
May I define man as the only created being which obtains credit? 
Men of business are relatively few; but they get credit in vast 
sums. Plain folk are the bulk of mankind; and, though the 
credits they need are each small, the number of credits is infinite. 
Hence the tremendous influence on human welfare of a good ora 
bad system of credit. Cruel usury is the curse of India, grind- 
ing down millions of her people. It was and is a terrible evil 
in our southern country, making it almost seem as if the end of 
labor was only to swell the coffers of money-lenders. Every 
city and, if not every town, at least every county, needs an ade- 
quate, humane system of money-lending in small sums on safe 
security to plain people at just rates of interest, not as a charity, 
but as a Christian business. 

In response to an inquiry addressed to some sixty persons, 
asking what results had sprung from their applying for files of 
the reports of the Workingmen’s Loan Association of Boston,* I 
learn of three or four similar corporations. 

1. The excellent movement in New York, organized by Rev. 
David H. Greer, D.D., the Loan Bureau with a capital recently 
raised from $30,000 to $45,000 for lending on chattel mortgages. 

2. The Provident Loan Society of New York, with a capital 
of $100,000 for lending on pledge, of which Robert W. De Forest 
is president. 


*The Boston pate ios is —y escribed in a pamphlet entitled —. and System 
of the Workingmen’s Loa jation,” presented to the International Congress of 
Charities at Chicago in 1898. 
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3. Providence has just started a corporation with a small 
capital of $10,000, to be raised to $50,000. 

Civilization seems to me to deserve severe indictment when it 
devotes its brains to building up banks of England, France, and 
Germany, our own banking system, and all the admirable facili- 
ties for business men to obtain instantly and easily credit almost 
carte blanche, and rests in supreme apathy while the millions of 
plain people suffer under a system of cruel neglect and outrage, 
which either provides no credit for their casual necessities, or 
where the results of credit are distress, wrong, torture, ruin, im- 
poverishment, discouragement, and pauperism. 

Is not charity exerting a yet wider range of sweeter and more 
pervasive influence by the creation of a certain atmosphere? 
Even where divisions of profits are not open to change, she has a 
counsel gentle yet potent to whisper in the ear of angry dis- 
putants. If bitter words create bad blood, who can foresee how 
things would mend if charity could teach both sides in a busi- 
ness struggle to deal with mutual respect, and eschew that angry 
scorn which often creates and always imbitters the dispute ? 

This is no childish dream. Charity and solid sense unite to 
condemn the unutterable folly of present American methods of 
bitter, wordy war. England is a score of years ahead of America. 
Self-restraint of speech obviates half the evils of labor conflicts, 
and enables an early settlement to restore, not merely peace, but 
sincere good-will. Distinguish between the assumed necessities 
of business and the manner in which they are urged. Terrible 
examples are fresh in all our memories. The bloody Chicago 
strike burst into flame, not so much because bad times did not 
allow the Pullman Company to pay a better wage as because a 
curt reply of ‘‘nothing to arbitrate’? inflamed anger. A few 
hours of considerate discussion would have spared that city and 
the land the shame and loss and woe of all that tragedy of busi- 
ness and of life. 


Is not the same true of the electric railway strike at Brooklyn, 
deranging the business of that great city a whole month at a vast 
loss to all concerned? True also of the Haverhill shoe strike of 
last winter ? 
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Do not let me seem to exaggerate. Of course, I do not mean 
that labor disputes would not occur if sweet counsels of charity 
were heard. What I do mean is—and who will be so hardy as 
to deny—that an increasing share of labor wars can be escaped if 
the kindly, persuasive influence of considerate charity tempers 
controversies from long before they begin till long after they end. 

The sweetest and most potent word spoken in 1895 was that 
word ‘‘ pleasure’’ in the voluntary notice of the Carnegie Com- 
pany that they had the pleasure of raising the wages of their help. 

Take another illustration from the reformatories of Concord, 
Sherborn, or Elmira. Doves nota large part of their influence 
for good come from a prevailing atmosphere of healthy hope and 
expected reformation, just as the malignant effect of bad prisons 
grows out of the opposite atmosphere of brutal defiance? 

The struggle between altruism and pure self-seeking is so far 
settled that the best thought of to-day admits and knows that 
personal service is the corner-stone of the world’s progress and a 
necessary part of inevitable evolution. Personal service under- 
lies God’s universe. Personal service brought our Savior to his 
mission and sacrifice for men. Kidd's “ Social Evolution” has 
stimulated this most exalted movement of our times, shaping 
thought into conscious definite shape of noblest altruism. We 
know now better than ever before that the cause we serve sum- 
mons, not in feeble tones of dubious supplication, but as with a 
voice from Sinai, our noblest sons and most consecrated daughters 
to the most glorious tasks and cares of life, personal service for 
every suffering need. 

The responsibilities of wealth, what are they? What question 
just now burns more keenly in the minds and hearts of the rich 
and of all thoughtful persons? What bright vista, sparkling 
with sunshine, opens on the eyes of to-day and the imagination 
of the future? Attacks of envy, ignorance, or avarchy, or even 
of unjust law, only hinder the world’s advance. Slowly, but 
surely, the thought of the world learns that wealth of gold, or 
faculties, or character, is not a selfish possession, but is charged 
with splendid trusts. Codperation was born at Bethlehem, if 
not before, and was clinched on Calvary. 
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Let me indulge in a paradox, and proclaim the impotence of 
mere philanthropy. Is not Miss Dudley, the head of the Deni- 
son House College Settlement in Boston, right when she asserts, 
as a result of her experience, that the working classes ‘‘ cannot 
be helped fundamentally or primarily by charity or philan- 
thropy, but by codperation with them in directions which they 
themselves think will aid them’”’ ? 

I am a socialist ; but I insist on my right to define this word 
wisely, not in an exaggerated or extreme sense, surely not with 
any gross materialistic meaning. Is not its noblest meaning that 
the strength of the strong and the wisdom of the wise must by 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God be used to help the weak 
and the foolish? Social progress and the glories of great cities 
are superb. But the struggle up leaves a submerged tenth. 

Socialism to me means that the mighty powers of the state, 
the city, and of social organization shall be judiciously and 
nobly used to help the submerged tenth up into fuller life, and 
also to give justice in full measure and equal opportunities to 


rise to the solid ranks of worthy working men and women, who 
are the great proportion of our population, and are the strength 
and hope and glory of the new civilization. Socialism means 
that the forces of society shall unite and delight to remove hard 


and unjust conditions, and give just opportunities of life to all 
men. 


Who also will not say with me, I am an individualist, con- 
scious of an inexorable law of his being? Only in just union of 
these two not inconsistent forces, one making for social union, 
the other for individual life, can the units of the social organism 
attain their full glory. 

Think of a few of the unsolved problems in charity. Unem- 
ployment, first and chiefest source of many other woes, rises in 
our country, a vast, unwelcome specter. Who knows how to 
treat it best in years of especial depression? By labor or 
gratuitous relief? 

New York, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Boston, Lynn, invented 
work at low wages. Dr. Stanton Coit says no more food, cloth- 
ing, and coal should have been distributed in New York than in 
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ordinary years, preferring relief by work. Yet C. 8. Loch, sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization Society of London, condemns 
relief by special work, and strongly favors reliance on the usual 
methods of poor-law relief or charity. 

Whence this difference of judgment? Is it because in London 
unemployment has grown chronic, and chronic relief-works 
would only aggravate the evils, while in the United States it is 
not and ought not to be chronic, and can be far more judiciously 
treated as a temporary problem ? 

Who that has thought and observed is not profoundly per- 
plexed when he.finds results just the opposite of what were 
hoped ; that relief, given in love, begets a degenerate craving 
for more ; that ‘“‘shelters’’ in cities gather crowds of vagrants, 
where cheap rates tempt them to live in prolonged and increas- 
ing degradation, begging easily from a half-educated public the 
meager means for this wretched life? 

Single-taxers and radical socialists each are sure their own 
remedy will work and that of their opponents fail. The intelli- 
gent community sees no possibility that either remedy can come 
or would prove efficacious. Does not the magnitude of this 
problem of the unemployed in its varied phases deserve anxious 
study of ablest statesmen? Surely, then, of charity at its best. 

Tramps also offer a problem as yet unsolved. Present evils 
are flagrant and admitted. I can think of no remedy but a 
reasonable stent of well-devised work ready for their hand in 
every city and town across the land, so that they may not be 
forced to steal or beg, and the charm of their free and easy life 
may be somewhat abated. 

The wage question of poorly paid male labor in large cities, 
and especially of working girls, is also unsolved. Can we 
wonder at their war-cry, “‘ Justice, not charity,’? when we know 
as well as they do that four or five dollars a week will not give a 
shop-girl fit food, raiment, and bed, and we, as well as they, 
observe health fading and virtue yielding? Can we wonder that 
labor leaders refuse in their wrath to be satisfied when, out of 
the big gains men make in business by hiring girls at low wages, 
their wives devote trifles for convalescent hospitals or midnight 
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missions for the victims of such a system? Salves for sin and 
suffering will no longer suffice. The complex problem of wages 
and population in great cities challenges supreme wisdom, 
energy, and devotion. Must not charity accept the challenge f 

Two other things I rank among unsolved problems, the liquor 
nuisance and foul homes. We know well enough what ought to 
be done: these nuisances should be abated. But we do not 
yet know how to secure these results. Our large cities are 
almost apathetic about the evils of groggeries, perhaps in 
despair. 

The unsolved problems of charity, numerous, momentous, 
prolific, challenge the soul of every country and age. Here are 
tasks and careers worthy of our best men and women in utter 
devotion. 

Ought not somewhere in the United States a central bureau to 
be established to gather, digest, edit, and, if need be, translate, 
valuable publications, and on some simple, judicious scheme dis- 
seminate selected portions widely through the cities which are 
eager for sound data, but lack facilities as yet where workers in 
. Charity can learn the results of the action, experiment, or 
thought of other cities or writers ? 

The red heat of labor leaders; their wrath at ineffectual 
charity ; the recognized relation of the wage problem to social 
progress and virtue; the rising tide of indignation at the failure 
of prison discipline; alarm at the gathering masses of degraded 
criminal pauper life ; the stupendous problem of unemployment, 
aggravated by the commingling of genuine searchers for work 
with idle loafers at cheap shelters; trained tramps and feeble- 
minded offspring of wretched parentage; the rising wrath of 
the people at the foul and cruel conditions of slum life, increased 
by the belief that the degraded population living and growing 
up in such unfit homes not merely adds to the cost of all our 
institutions, but depresses the whole rate of wages by the com- 
petition of wretched and poorly paid labor—these are tremen- 
dous problems. Mark well the intense interest in them more 
widely felt each year. Will not future history, looking back 
over the ages, declare that in these last decadés of the nineteenth 
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century occurred a revolution not wholly unlike, and even sur- 
passing in its benignant influence on the welfare of man, the 
great revolutions of the seventeenth century in England or the 
American and French revolutions of a century ago? England 
shook herself free from the rule of royal despots. America 
asserted to the world the inherent right of popular independ- 
ence. France broke in blood the shackles of popular servitude. 

The revolution of which our century is not yet conscious 
means not so much that labor shall be free and workmen 
honored as that nobdlesse oblige—that the rich, the happy, the 
cultured, are put uuder a moral servitude to every form of 
distress, only to be likened reverently to that which obliged 
the Creator of the world to send his Son to minister to man. 

The glory of life—whence comes it, if not out of what is 
intensely loved, sought for, fought for, if need be, died for? 

Our Revolution gave us immortal patriots. Slavery fired the 
lips of Whittier with impassioned verse, goaded John Brown to 
die with words not unlike those of Socrates, and inspired Lincoln 
to speak the divinest words ever uttered on this continent. Is 
the age of poetry dead? Have pulpits lost their power? 
Is there nothing that men care for supremely? Has our age lost 
that Promethean fire of intensity, source of exalted thought, 
inspired speech, heroic life? Who dares to enter a university 
city, and talk such folly? Not I, for one. Yet I will not 
deceive myself, nor you, nor ingenuous youth. The danger is 
terrible, not so much to the world as to the upper classes, to 
educated men. 

Nil admirari is death, moral, spiritual, potential death. For 
college men it is abdication. If they halt or stammer or play, 
other men in dead earnest will take the lead, and win the game, 
and wear the laurel. The most powerful speech in recent years 
in old Faneuil Hall in Boston came from the lips of John Burns, 
the great labor leader of London, a few months ago. The uplift 
of workingmen in England, their deep interest in honest munic- 
ipal government and in labor reforms—these subjects made 


Burns an apostle of power as he spoke, red-hot with fervid 
devotion to a great cause. 
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Not in jealousy, but in noble emulation, Yale and Harvard 
and Columbia, and all the rest, must send their men into the 
contest for the leadership of the world, not merely with broad 
and solid foundation of knowledge, not merely with thorough 
special training in sociologic problems, but, more than all else, 
with a fiery enthusiasm of human sympathy. Never more than 
to-day did the world cry out for great leaders—whence shall 
they come? From the ranks of the people, or from schools and 
colleges? From the bench of hard toil or the desk of study ? 

God grant that both may unite in cordial co-work, in hearty 
mutual respect, in noble rivalry, that union may bring strength 
equal to the tremendous tasks, which are almost infinite, when 
men are conscious of the duties growing out of the brotherhood 
of man. 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
eluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good. citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP INDIANA: Greencastle. —A Good Citizens’ 
ACTIVITIES. League was organized January 22. Officers: Dr. 
Jenkins, president; A. H. Morris, vice-president ; 

M. L. Daggy, secretary ; Dr. Poucher, treasurer. 


INDIANA: Shelbyville.—Attempts to enforce the liquor laws have 
resulted in violence on the part of saloon keepers, and the incensed citi- 
zens are proposing the organization of a league. This city of 7,000 in- 
habitants has only one police officer for the enforcement of its laws, and 
its council is reported by the Indianapolis Journalas refusing to provide 
him with needed assistance. Meanwhile the rule of rum is complete. 


INDIANA: Jndianapolis.—The State League of Good Citizenship or- 
ganizations met in this city January 15, with a large attendance, more 
than five hundred coming from other cities andtowns. The purpose of 
the meeting was to give increased momentum to the work of civic re- 
form. Addresses were made by members of the Institute of Civics as 
follows: Rev. R. V. Hunter, Terre Haute, President Stott of Franklin 
College, President J. J. Mills of Earlham College, President Morton and 
Prof. Vayhinger of Morris Hill College, and James A. Woodburn of 
Indiana University. Among the speakers were President Nicholson, 
Hon. E. B. Reynolds of Hagerstown, Dr. T. 8. Burroughs of Wabash 
College, and Homer Burr of Newcastle. 


INDIANA : Jeffersonville.—The Good Citizen’s League has filed charges 
against one of the police commissioners for violation of the excise laws. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia.—The reform section of the Society 
for Ethical Culture has issued, at the hands of Ella Reeve Ware, secre- 
tary (Colwyn, Pa.), a program of action in which it expresses the belief 
that the working people should be free in fact, as they are in law, to as- 
sociate for the improvement of their economic condition, and pledges 
the best efforts of its members to encourage and assist them in efforts 
to promote the members of such organizations in the interests of social 
progress and advancing civilization. One of the statements of the ex- 
cellent program is as follows : 
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‘‘ We believe that municipal politics is the art of securing the welfare 
of local communities, and that national politics is the art of securing the 
welfare of the country as a whole, and we protest against the confusion 
of municipal and national issues in local elections. We pledge our- 
selves to assist by every meansin our power the effort to separate munic- 
ipal from national politics, and to secure attention to municipal issues 
in local contests.’’ 

The chairman of the society is Jacob Lychenheim. 

The Civic Club is forcibly urging the election of women as members 
of the school board, and cites the excellent results which have followed 
such action in New York and other cities. 


NEw YorkK: Syracuse.—A large number of the progressive men in the 
ranks of labor have organized a ‘‘ Workingmen’s Economic Club,” cor- 
responding to those already organized under the direction of Henry 
D. Lloyd in Hartford, Albany, and Buffalo. The Syracuse Herald re- 
marks: 

‘In our opinion this phenomenon—the intellectual advance of the 
organized workingmen—is one of the most remarkable and encouraging 
facts of the end of the century. For one thing it means a continuation 
of the democratic principle in government and its application to a de- 
gree never yet realized in this country, and scarcely dreamed of by the 
complacent host who are constitutionally unable to believe that radical 
changes in society are possible, despite the very palpable fact that the 
history of the world is a history of social changes.”’ 


New YorRK: Rochester.—The Herald, referring to the reform mayor, 
Judge Warner, as having introduced a new era in municipal govern- 
ment, says: ‘For this blessing the inhabitants are deeply grateful, 
and if the mayor continues to the end of his term to pursue the course 
that has characterized his official life during the past few days, he will 
have established a reputation that no other mayor ever secured.”’ 


New York: Buffalo.—At a citizens’ mass meeting at the German Y. 
M. C. A. Hall, January 23, Mr. Adam and Mr. Ferguson of the city 
council delivered addresses on the duties of citizens in the matter of 
municipal good government. . . . The Municipal Ownership 
League is putting forth strenuous efforts to prevent the granting of 
any further franchises to private corporations. J. N. Adam is its presi- 
dent, and among its most active members are M. 8S. Burns, Lewis 
Stockton, and Frank C. Ferguson. It bas invited Mayor Pingree of 
Detroit to address a mass meeting of Buffalo citizens on the subject of 
street car systems in large cities. 


TEXAS: Galveston.—The Good Government League, believing that 
the interests of the city imperatively demand non-partisan control in 
municipal affairs, has decided to present candidates for city offices of its 
own selection. Norman G. Kittrell is president, and W. B. Jones, E. 
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J. Peitzker, T. W. House, E. P. Hamilton, W. D. Cleveland, Geo. H. 
Breaker, Rev. B. A. Rogers, E. 8. Hiesig, B. P. Bailey, E. W. Taylor, 
H. T. Roberts, James Freeman, H. C. Gleiss, E. B. Rood, A. T. Good- 
rich, and Rev. J. C. Mason, are among the prominent members of the 
league. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Boston.—The annual dinner of the Municipal 
League was a notable occasion. Hon. 8. B. Capen (A. I. C.), president 
of the league, in his opening remarks referred to the organization as 
non-partisan and non-sectarian, and as not intended to give preference 
to any existing municipal party nor to create a new municipal party, 
but it is to promote through all channels of wholesome influence better 
methods, the election of better men, and the pursuit of loftier aims in 
municipal action and ambition. 

Mr. C. R. Woodruff (A. I. C.), of Philadelphia, secretary of the 
National Municipal League, and Hon. W. D. Foulke (A. I. C.), of 
Richmond, Ind., were the chief speakers at the banquet. 


WASHINGTON.—A law was passed by the legislature last year in- 
structing the state board of education to prescribe a uniform course of 
instruction in the state publicschools. Preparatory to compliance with 
the new law, representatives of the State University, normal colleges, 
and Agricultural College, recently met with the board of education for 
consultation, in Seattle. It is encouraging to note the fact that civics 


was specifically included among the important branches entitled to 
attention in all schools. 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles.—The Investor of that city calls for the 
organization of a Good Government Club which shall devote itself to the 
correction of civic evils in that city. 


THE’ AMERICAN WaAs born of the thought, and intended to realize 
INSTITUTE the aims, of Washington. Its founders, trustees, 
OF CIVICS. and supporters have included such men as Chief 

Justice Waite, and Justices 8. F. Miller, L. Q. C. 

Lamar, and William Strong of the U. S. Supreme Court; Theodore 

Woolsey, Noah Porter, F. A. P. Barnard, Mark Hopkins, and Julius 

H. Seelye among educators ; and such other distinguished Americans 

as U. S. Grant, William Fitzhugh Lee, Robert C. Winthrop, Hugh 

McCulloch, Theodore W. Dwight, John Jay Knox, Orlando B. Potter, 

A. H. Colquitt, George Bancroft, Hannibal Hamlin, John Jay, Right 

Rev. William I. Kip, David Swing, and Phillips Brooks. Its living 

directors and supporters include citizens of the same high character, 

representing all sections of the country, and all parties, creeds, and 
callings. 

Inaugurated and conducted under such auspices, it has for ten years, 
with increasing usefulness, fulfilled its mission as a means for the safe- 
guarding of American institutions. 
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PERILOUS CONDITIONS.—The dangers resulting from failures in the 
discharge of citizenship duties which were foreseen by Washington 
are present realities. His words of prophetic warning fitly describe 
existing conditions : 

‘A small but artful and enterprising minority of the community,” 
and ‘‘combinations or associations . . . become potent engines 
by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men . . . subvert 
the power of the people,and . . . usurp for themselves the reigns 
of government.’’* The fact has been demonstrated that in the absence 
or failure of the energies especially intended to inspire, direct, and give 
power to the forces of civic virtue, sordid and mean ambitions will 
more or less supplant the spirit of true patriotism; interests of the 
greatest concern to citizens everywhere will cease to command the 
sufficient attention of citizens anywhere; and opportunity will be 
afforded for the success of corrupt political cabals, and the prostitution 
of free government ‘“‘under the impostures of pretended patriotism.’’; 

Political conditions, past and present, clearly justify the views of 
Washingtont as to the need of a central source of salutary influences, 
in the form of a national institution wholly devoted to a propa- 
ganda of the principles and ideas comprehensively described by 
the first president of the republic, as ‘‘ the fundamental maxims of true 
liberty.’’|| To meet this need—which was the chief purpose of Wash- 
ington’s labors and bequests for the establishment of a national 
university—is the sole object of the American Institute of Civics. 


WHAT THE INSTITUTE IS.—It is a national, popular, and permanent 
institution, chartered under the laws of Congress, with provisions 
intended to make its activities self-perpetuating. Its only object is to 
voice the ideas, inspire the spirit, and give force to the principles which 
must have ascendancy in affairs of citizenship and government in 
order to the safety and success of American institutions. 

While national military establishments at West Point and Annapolis 
train a few citizens for leadership in times of war, it is the aim of this 
national civil institution, with patriotic insistency, to promote every- 
where that special training of all citizens which shall qualify them for 
the highest service of country at all times. 


* Farewell Address. 

Farewell Address. 

While Washington’s proposal for the establishment of a national university con- 
templated an institution devoted to oe in all its branches, his chief object was 
the provision of means which should contribute “to the security of a free constitu- 
tion . . . by teaching the people themselves to know and value their own rights; 
to discern and provide against invasion of them; to distinguish between oppression 
and the necessary exercise of lawful ea - . . to discriminate the spirit of 
liberty from that of licentiousness; . . . un ting a speedy but temperate vigilance 
against encroachments with an inviolable respect for laws.”” (Address to Congress, 
Jan, 8, 1790.) Again he says: “A primary object of such a national institution 
should be the education of our youth in the science of government. Ina republic 
what species of knowleage can be equally important, and what duty more pressing 
on its legislature, than to patronize a plan for communicating it to those who are to 
be the guardians of the future liberties of the country!” pos annual message, 
Dec. 7 .) Tothis the Senate unanimously replied in an address to Washington, 
Dec. 10, 1796, approving the idea of such an institution on the express ground of its 
advantage to “ the science of legislation.” 

} Farewell Address. 
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Believing that the ends sought are to be accomplished not so much 
by the creation of new agencies as by giving inspiration and energy to 
those already existing, the Institute has been a most useful factor in 
establishing the solidarity and increasing the power of the influences 
which represent civic virtue and true patriotism. Among the agencies 
which it has brought into helpful codperation are public schools, 
colleges, and other institutions of learning; the public press, secular 
and religious ; the pulpit, the platform, and popular local organizations. 


THE INSTITUTE’S EFFICIENCIES.—The affairs of the Institute are 
directed by a governing Board of Trustees and an Advisory Faculty, 
in whose membership are distinguished American statesmen, jurists, 
publicists, and educators, representing all sections, parties, and creeds. 
It has 

FACULTY ASSOCIATES, who seek to realize its aims as members of 
faculties in more than two hundred and fifty universities, colleges, and 
professional schools. 

A NATIONAL CoRPS OF LECTURERS, with two hundred and thirty- 
five members, who possess the highest qualifications for useful service. 

A Corps OF LOCAL SUPERVISORS (National Committee of Council- 
ors), codperating in its plans of work in nearly four hundred important 
cities and towns. 

AUXILIARY OR AFFILIATED CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS ; local organiza- 
tions of Institute councilors; and clubs connected with its Extension 
Department, in communities in the different states. 

A NATIONAL Bopy OF COUNCILORS, composed of about two thousand 
five hundred influential citizens, upon whose willing and sufficient 
codperation the Institute depends for the extension of its activities 
in localities throughout the country ; and for the maintenance and suc- 
cess of its work generally. 


THE INSTITUTE’S DEPARTMENTS.—To give method to the Institute’s 
activities, it has departments, each under the supervision of a secretary, 
as follows : 

I. Department for the Extension of Information and Activities 
Promotive of Good Citizenship, through lectures, discussions, studies, 
etc., in codperation with schools, lyceums, civic associations, labor or- 
ganizations, and Institute clubs, as the result of special efforts, and 
under the supervision of councilors, in the communities where they re- 
side. An ably conducted non-partisan periodical of national circulation, 
devoted to the weekly presentation of the leading opinions of the press 
on all important current topics—Public Opinion, whose offices are in 
New York—under the head of ‘‘ Civics’? devotes several columns of 
every issue to original articles of high merit, calculated to promote the 
Institute’s objects and the success of its local organizations. 

II. Department of Educational Institutions, in which highly suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to realize the Institute’s objects in co- 
operation with officers of public instruction, teachers in public schools, 
and instructors in higher institutions of learning. 
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III. Publication Department. The Institute here seeks the co- 
operation of the press generally, and its official organ, THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF CIVICcs, presents monthly one hundred and twenty-five 
pages devoted to the able, popular, and impartial discussion of im- 
portant questions relating to government, citizenship, and social order. 
Through this department there has thus far been distributed the equiv- 
alent of more than eighteen millions pages of octavo matter promo- 
tive of the Institute’s aims. 

IV. Department of Legislation, in which the Institute’s councilors 
and citizens generally in the different states codperate for the promo- 
tion of legislation calculated to secure the proper administration of 
public affairs, to protect and elevate the suffrage, and to conserve the 
best interests of the citizen and the state in other respects. 

V. Christian Citizenship Department, through which efforts are 
made to properly and efficiently enlist the great body of citizens who 
profess to be governed by the highest concepts of duty, in practical 
labors for the establishment of wise, just, and salutary civic and social 
conditions. 


THE INSTITUTE’S SUPPORT.—WiIll not come from citizens of merely 
negative virtue or from the political schemers who make traffic of the 
gifts of liberty. Its sole dependence is upon the free-will services, and 
voluntary offerings of citizens animated by the spirit of Washington ; 
citizens who believe that formation, in matters relating to civic virtue 


and civic fidelity, is better than re-formation ; that the maintenance of 
pure and healthful conditions in the body politic is more to be desired 
than uncertain struggles with the elements of corruption; that to keep 
the inheritance of freedom secure is better than to battle for its rescue 
from the hands of despoilers. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ITS OBLIGATIONS.—With the commencement of 
its second decade, the Institute desires to enlarge its power for useful- 
ness by enlisting the codperation of a larger number of citizens as mem- 
bers of its National Body of Councilors. 

The members of this body are expected, as they have opportunity, to 
contribute in some degree to the accomplishment of the ends sought by 
the Institute. From them it receives its vitality. They are asked to 
share in an undertaking which tests the character of citizenship by 
offering no rewards for services. The Institute has no paid officers and 
for the conduct of its work depends solely upon the free-will services 
and free-will gifts of its members. Their united activities enable it, as 
an object lesson in patriotism, to present, in itself, the strongest possible 
appeal to the spirit of true Americanism which it seeks to kindle. 

The most important and useful period of the Institute’s work is just 
before it. Results of past labors are ready for reaping, and opportunities 
for larger usefulness must be met. For the financial support of the In- 
stitute the trustees invite voluntary annual payments. Any member 
paying three dollars or more is entitled to receive all of the Institute’s 
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official publications, including THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, 
without further cost. 

The trustees invite councilors and other citizens in sympathy with 
the Institute’s objects to contribute to its maintenance by gifts of from 
five to fifty dollars to its Special Decennial Fund ; or where this is not 
possible, two dollars to its General Expense Fund, or one dollar to its 
Extension Fund. 

The degree of responsibility assumed by councilors in the matter of 
coéperation, financially and otherwise, is left to the decision of the in- 
dividual, and will be determined by abilities and opportunities, and in 
accordance with the disposition of each to recognize the truth that the 
unselfish labors for our benefit of the patriots who have gone before us 
lay upon us a great debt which we can hope to discharge only by similar 
labors for the benefit of those who live in our day, and those who shali live 
after us. 

Citizens who desire to codperate in the work of the Institute, or who 
desire further information as to its activities, are invited to address, 
American Institute of Civics, Henry Randall Waite, President, 38 Park 
Row, New York City. 


A. I. C. MEMBERS. LEcTURERS: Zhe Citizen, organ of the University 

Extension Society, announces as lecturers in the de- 
partment of civics the following councilors of the Institute: Woodrow 
Wilson, LL.D., Princeton College, ‘‘ Democracy ” and ‘‘ Constitutional 
Government of the United States” ; Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., Cor- 
nell University, ‘‘ Politics in the Modern Democracy”; Henry Carter 
Adams, Ph. D., Michigan University, ‘‘ Relation of the State to Indus- 
trial Society’’; Edmund J. James, Ph. D., University of Chicago, 
“The American Citizen: His Privileges and Immunities”; E. R. L. 
Gould, University of Chicago, ‘‘ Social Problems of Cities’’ ; Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, “Social Reform” and “ Personal Reminis- 
cences.”’ 


Hon. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, A.I.C., of Richmond, Ind., at the 
Municipal League banquet in Boston, January 21, delivered an address 
on “ Proportional Representation,’”’ which the Boston Daily Advertiser 
speaks of as an ‘ intellectual and moral treat.’’ Mr. Foulke is president 
of the American Proportional Representation League, to which he de- 
votes the same energy, ability, and single-mindedness that for many 
years have made his labors for civil service reform a power in the land, 
a power for wisdom and for righteousness. 


ALBERT A. Brrp, Ph. D., A. I. C. staff lecturer in civics of the 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, has prepared a most 
interesting and suggestive syllabus of his course of six lectures on 
“Municipal Government in Philadelphia.’’ A copy can be obtained by 
sending ten cents to the offices of the society, 111 South Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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GEORGE A. RITTER, A. I. C., Nauvoo, IIl., notes the fact that the 
last published reports of the New York Police Department for a full 
year show that 22,000 men and 8,000 women were arrested for drunken- 
ness, and that its saloons are sufficient in number to make a solid row 
thirty-five miles in length. He asks, ‘‘Cannot New York control and 
regulate the infamous traffic?”’ 


PROF. RICHARD T. Ey, A.I.C., of the University of Wisconsin, has 
just completed the manuscript of a new book to be entitled, ‘‘The So- 
cial Law of Service.’’ 


Dr. E. R. L. Gounp, A. I. C., in a lecture before the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia on the ‘‘ Problems of the Unemployed,” remarked that : 

“The majority are tramps, but there is a very large contingent of 
homeless people in search of work. These two classes have been cruelly 
confounded and all treated indiscriminately to the police station lodg- 
ing and the beggar’s dole. 

‘* No wonder that the army of tramps keeps growing when honest 
but penniless and homeless young men are condemned to such vile noc- 
turnal association, and in the daytime to a necessary sacrifice of self- 
respect. The proper method is to open friendly inns and wayfarers’ 
lodges, where a good bath, a clean bed, and a wholesome supper and 
breakfast may be had in exchange for work. The city government 
should aid private philanthropy in the support of such institutions. 
Citizens can greatly help, also, by purchasing the wood sawed. Police 
stations should be closed to tramp lodgers. 

‘« The work test differentiates the worthy man from the fraud, nothing 
being so unpalatable to the professionally homeless class as work. If 


such a policy were universally adopted we should not long be bothered 
with a tramp question.”’ 


Dr. LEwIs G. JANES, A. I. C., lectured before the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Institute, February 1, on “Social Evolution,’ giving special attention 
to the individual. ‘ First of all,’ he said, ‘‘as a final object of all social 
effort, we have to do with the individual; with his physical nature 
and its needs, his physical constitution, his moral sensibilities, and his 
social or anti-social impulses. It is the character of the individual man 
or woman which, in the main, affects and is to be affected by all social 
changes. For the individual man society exists. If he could develop 
greater fullness of life and assure to himself greater subjective satisfac- 
tion in a life of isolation, society would have no raison d’étre. The in- 
dividual is the cell, the social unit, out of which all societies grow. His 
are the rights, his the responsibilities, his the enjoyment or suffering 
consequent upon the performance of all social functions.’’ 


Mrs. Lucia EAMES Buount, A. I. C., of Washington, expresses her 
great pleasure in learning of the election of Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood asa 
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member of the Institute’s Board of Trustees, and of the intention to 
give other women a place on the board. ‘I am certain,’’ she says, 
“that you will find the move a good one and that you will never regret 
taking this advance step. While the majority of women do not care to 
take responsible positions (in any work perhaps) and certainly never 
think.of the incongruity of being asked to do much of the work man- 
aged by men, while their voice is never heard in the councils, yet there 
are women, and the number is increasing rapidly, who feel that the 
world’s dest work will never be done until the plans are thought out 
and put in practice by men and women working together with equal 
voice and authority. ‘Then will come the statelier Eden back to men.’’’ 


Hon. JONATHAN A. LOVE, A. I. C., Boston, recently addressed the 
Commercial Club of that city on ‘“‘ Reforms in Methods of Taxation,” 
taking the ground that each city and town should be permitted to at- 
tend to its personal property taxes. Hon. Richard H. Dana, A. I. C., 
followed in remarks indorsing this view. The addresses are reported in 
full in the Boston Journal of January 19. 


CLINTON RoGERS WoopRvuFfrF, of the Board of Trustees of the A. I. 
C., and secretary of the National Municipal League, was one of the 
speakers before the two hundred members of the Patria Club of New 
York (organized by members of the Institute) at its last meeting, and 
at the Municipal League dinner in Boston, January 21. 


THE INSTITUTE’S ““T HAVE avery high appreciation of your insti- 

GOOD WORK. tution and am very glad to be associated with you 

in the good work. I make it the subject of lec- 

tures to my classes.’— Rev. R. B. Fairbairn, President St. Stephen's 
College, Annandale, N. Y. 


““T SINCERELY coéperate with you in the noble and patriotic work of 
the Institute and hope that the New Year will bring us great returns.” 
—Roland Woodward, Jacksonville, Fla. 


‘THE Institute has been and is doing a grand work. Its leaven will 


work on and on, bearing good results.’’"—Col. William I. Martin, New 
York. 


A. I. C. COUNCIL Bap LAws AND BaD CITIZENSHIP. — “ The 

TABLE. surest way to do away with a bad law is to 

enforce it, and the surest way to get a good law is 

to let it be seen by the people that it is needed. The way to have law 

respected is to stand by it, and when people have a wholesome respect 

for law, they are apt to be of such a character that they can and will 
secure good laws,’’ 
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THE mayor of Chattanooga, Tenn., says that “the misfortune in our 
cities is the bad citizenship of good citizens.’”’ The sentence has been 
criticised, and is open to criticism, but no one need be in doubt as to its 
meaning or truth. 


Our best citizens fail in their duty by not attending the primaries or 
‘‘caucus meetings,’”’ and thus when ‘‘boodle’”’ aldermen and corrupt 
members are elected to our legislatures by ‘‘ ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain,” the good citizen has double labor to perform 
in undoing the work of bad officials or bad laws.—Geo. Alex. Ritter, 
A. 1. C. 


LAw vs. LAWLESSNESS IN COMPETITION.—‘‘ Competition,’”’ says 
Prof. George D. Herron of the A. I. C. Lecture Corps, ‘‘is not law, but 
lawlessness. Carried to its logical outcome, it is anarchy, or the ab- 
sence of law. Man is a moral, spiritual, and social being, not dominated 
by animal law. There can be no such thing as a harmonized society 
with any competitive elements in it, and Christianity is impossible. 
Every man owes the world his life, and must live to have a life to give. 
In competitive condition, not character, but cunning survives. The 
gospel of success is the great insanity of modern materialism, absorb- 
ing the best brain, thought, and life of the race; we have been feeding 
our children to this great Moloch of success, but resulting in warping 
the intellect and making moral idiots. We are coming to a higher evo- 
lution, in which the law of mutual service shall be the law of our life. 
Any attempt to build society on a competitive foundation is funda- 
mentally anarchical. 

‘¢The idea of brotherhood has come to stay, and will not back down at 
the bidding of politicians, monopolists, or theologians. The years be- 
hind us are but a getting together of human materials in a divine effort 
of perfected humanity. Democracy must be applied to reorganizing 
the machinery of the world. It is no use to try to fit ideas into institu- 
tions; we must cast institutions into the mold of ideas. We don’t need 
capital or protection from each other as much as we think, but we need 
to understand that we are wasting and crushing out each other’s lives 
as long as we think that interests are conflicting, and not identical— 
that men are created for strife and not for service.”’ 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL THE ALIEN LABOR LAw.—Henry J. Warren 
QUESTIONS. of the Barber Asphalt Company was convicted 
last fall of employing an Italian laborer on a 

city contract in Buffalo. The conviction was secured under the laws of 
1870 as amended: in 1894, making it illegal for a contractor with a 
municipal corporation for the construction of public works to employ 
an alien laborer upon such works. An appeal was taken from the 
conviction to the general term of the Superior Court of this city. The 
contentions made by the appellant were that the facts stated in the 
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indictment did not constitute a crime; that the statute under which it 
was so adjudged is repugnant to the state and national constitutions 
and to the treaty between the United States and the king of Italy; 
that the state constitution provides that no member of the state shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property without due process of law, and 
that the federal constitution provides that no state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, and that no state shall deprive any 
person of liberty or property without due process of law. The appel- 
lant also submitted a quotation from the treaty with Italy which 
provides in substance that resident Italians in the United States shall 
enjoy the same rights and privileges in respect to their person and 
property as are secured to citizens. It was also contended that the 
relation of the paving company to the city was that of an independent 
contractor, and while engaged in the transaction of its business with 
the city it was entitled to the same protection as individual members 
of the state. Judge White’s decision concludes as follows : 

‘“‘The exercise of the right or power of dominion over property 
possessed by the state then can have no application to the personal 
liberty of its members. In matters of independent contract, its rights, 
powers, and functions in a case like the one at bar are the same as those 
of an individual, and therefore it cannot dictate the terms and condi- 
tions of a contract between an individual and one of its municipal 
corporations, which would be illegal if the contract were made directly 
by itself. 

‘* Tf the views here expressed are sound, the statute in question seeks 
unlawfully to interfere with the personal liberty of the individual. I 
think it does, and that it is in conflict with our federal and state consti- 
tutions and the treaty of Italy as well, and until compelled by judicial 
authority to yield assent to such legislation as that in question here, I 
shall esteem it a privilege and solemn duty to stamp it with my dis- 
approval.’’ 


Civics IN OuR PuBLIC ScHooLs.—Francis A. Morse (A. I. C.), 
principal Sherwin School of Boston, presents one of the best of recent 
papers on this topic in the Boston Journal of Education, date of Jan- 
uary 23. Having made his own school, which is one of the best of its 
class in the country, a model school in the matter of wise preparation 
for citizenship duties, he presents the results of experience and speaks 
with authority. ‘The whole subject,’’ he says, ‘‘ is one of deep interest 
to all ardent supporters of our republican form of government. Too 
much cannot be said or written about it. To train our youth to be 
intelligent and patriotic citizens may well be an essential and well- 
defined part of the curriculum of the public schools.” 

With hundreds of educators of the high abilities possessed by Professor 
Morse coéperating in the Institute’s body of councilors for the purpose 
of realizing similar aims, there is encouragement for the belief that the 


‘ 
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time is not distant when public school instruction in civics will every- 
where receive the adequate attention so long denied it. 


PaTRIOTIC DAys.—In the Young Men’s Fra Prof. Taylor also says of 
patriotic days: ‘‘Our country has too few of them to aid her in arous- 
ing, informing, and developing the patriotism of her heterogeneous. 
citizenship. The Y. M. C. A. and all the organizations of the churches 
should make the most of those we have, for our American institutions. 
and our Christian institutions have good reasons to make ‘common 
cause.’ They are as interdependent for their perpetuity and progress 
as they have been for their origin and form. Christian institutions in 
this country can no more be understood or appreciated without a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of American institutions than our political and 
social institutions can be without an intelligent appreciation of the 
history and genius of American Christianity. Our greatest difficulty 
both in Americanizing and Christianizing the second generation of 
many of our foreign populations is in the fact that they cannot under- 
stand the American churches and their type of Christianity, because 
they do not understand the national history and spirit, and vice versd. 

“‘May not our associations put to the very best Christian and patriotic 
use these great American days? Washington’s birthday in February, 
Lincoln’s also in February, Memorial Day and Labor Day in May, 
Flag Day in June, Independence Day in July, Thanksgiving Day in 
November, and Forefathers’ Day in December? What religious les- 
sons each of them has for the citizen, and with what civic interest the 
observance of them all invests our Christian faith—many of our widest 
awake associations have long demonstrated. 

‘* A flag for every association should be our echo to the loyal demand 
for ‘a flag for every schoolhouse.’ The most matter-of-fact citizen can- 
not deny the inspirational effect and educational value of having an 
American flag flying over every schoolhouse or play ground during each 
daily session. The association building might become more distinctive 
in every town and city, as the place over which the stars and stripes 
are always to be seen floating. Let the brightest and biggest flag 
in town belong to the Young Men’s Christian Association. Who will 
be its donor? Let it be as sure to mark the common rallying point for 
all the young men of the place, as the school is common ground to all 
the children. Let ‘flag raising’ be, if not the first, the greatest pa- 
triotic occasion the association has celebrated. By the best speakers 
and their brightest speeches, by the best songs of the best and most 
singers, by the best of all times let us everywhere begin to rally the 
crowd of young men. Let us make them realize as never before that 
true patriotism and true piety are, like the states of our Union, ‘ one 
and inseparable.’ This can be done only in three ways. As the schools 
can be the sources of no more patriotism than their principals and 
teachers possess in themselves, so the secretary and leaders of the 
association must themselves really be patriotic in order to inspire 
Christian patriotism in the young men of the town. All the books or 
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public exercises without the personal embodiment of the subtle senti- 
ment are of little avail. In our training schools and secretarial sum- 
mer institutes, as well as in our training classes for committeemen, this 
essential element of preparation and power for service should receive 
its due educational emphasis. 


CITIZENS OF FOREIGN BrrtTH.—“ For the first generation of foreign- 
speaking young men,”’’ Prof. Taylor says, ‘‘ it may be necessary to or- 
ganize departments within national lines. But they should only be 
considered as temporary, and tributary to the one English-speaking as- 
sociation which should aim to comprehend all the young men of the 
place of every race and class. While this of course has long been the 
avowed national policy of the Young Men’s Christian Association, yet 
there are not a few signs that the vital importance of the practice is not 
recognized as it should be in the practical work on many a local field. 
No more important spiritual or patriotic function and opportunity has 
the Young Men’s Christian Association than the gathering, unifying, 
and assimilating of the young men of our foreign populations into the 
one body of our country’s citizenship and that of the Kingdom of God. 
It ought to be one of the nation’s greatest smelting-furnaces, in which 
all the elements of its dangerously diverse peoples should be amalga- 
mated by the glow of piety and patriotism into one Christian body 
politic. 

‘So far only 38.4 per cent of the voters of our country are connected 
with any church, and but 27.7 per cent with our Protestant commun- 
ions, leaving 62.3 per cent of the men of voting age without any 
church connection whatever. 

‘The mistake we are making in view of the future interests of the 
association as well as our country is further manifest by the fact that 
already in 218 of our 375 cities containing 8,000 or more people, the 
‘foreign element’ exceeds the native. At this rate which will soon be 
the ‘upper classes’ it is not difficult to foresee. How long already 
have our native Americans acknowledged them in many places to be 
virtually the ‘ruling classes’ politically ! However valuable the foreign 
elements of our population are freely admitted to be, their value to the 
country and the value of being here to themselves is in proportion to 
the readiness and completeness with which they become Americanized 
in the best sense. The common tendency of our immigrant peoples to 
colonize by themselves and remain ‘ alien’ to our political, social, and 
religious commonwealth is marked. Prof. Jernberg, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, in his exceptionally fresh and interesting in- 
augural address entitled ‘A Nation in the Loom,’ strikingly states the 
fact which emphasizes the value of the ‘Scandinavian fiber in our social 
fabric’ by reason of the greater facility with which these sturdy North- 
men are woven into the warp and woof of the American people. The 
object lesson they afford should stimulate every American Christian to 
greater effort to ‘smelt’ even the most ‘intractible ores’ that now con- 
gest even so big and hot a furnace as that of our nation.”’ 
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VARIOUS MATTERS. TAKING THE SALOON OvT OF POLITICS.— 

The City and County, Chicago, noticing the 
fact that New York has more saloons in proportion to population than 
any other city in the United States, says New York has 7,800 saloons, 
or one to every 234 persons ; Chicago has 7,000 saloons, or one to every 
242 persons; Boston has 1,080 saloons, or one to every 500 persons, 
while Philadelphia has 1,355 saloons, or one to every 841 persons. 
Philadelphia has solved the dram-shop problem in a manner that con- 
serves the largest personal liberty that is compatible with a wise and - 
conservative regulation of the traffie. The saloon licenses, which cost 
$1,000, are issued under the control and exclusive direction of the judges 
of the courts. Under the non-partisan judiciary, which obtains in 
Philadelphia, the saloon question is thus taken out of politics and 
ceases to be an issue in the municipal elections. 

Nearly all the Illinois cities of the better class have solved the saloon 
question successfully by the adoption of the high license system, the 
uniform fee, in nearly every instance, being fixed at $1,000. It required 
in each city a bitter struggle to settle the question, but once settled it 
has worked so satisfactorily that no party or faction has ever had the 
temerity to revive the issue. There is no reason why the license fee in 
Chicago should not be $1,000 instead of $500. The Philadelphia plan 
would cut down the number of saloons, increase the revenues, and take 
the saloon out of politics. 


PLAIN WORDS FOR JOURNALISTS.—Honest free speech is worthy 
of all reverence, and the right of open discussion is a blessing to be 
treasured for all time, priceless in value, paid for with the blood of our 
forefathers. In past years honorable was the eminence gained by a 
truthful daily press, fearless but honest in its comprehensive criticism 
of current events ; criticism that more often molded than reflected pub- 
lic sentiment. But who so poor in these latter days as to honor with 
second thought the editorial comments of the average daily paper? 
Who so shallow as to be misled by the palpably false and libelous con- 
clusions paraded as public opinion? For the public have learned that 
naught is sacred from the pollution of this evil that besmirches public 
and private life, leaving its foul trail in home, in office, in workshop. 
A pollution of loose denunciation based on unsubstantiated or false and 
slanderous statements, yet sent out to do its evil work as though each 
statement was honestly presented, was gospel truth. Where is this 
damnable practice toend? Is the rising generation to understand that 
truthful, thoughtful criticism belongs to a past age? That reverence 
for lawful authority and a wholesome regard for the personal rights of 
the individual are unknown quantities in the make-up of a daily 
paper?—Fred De Land, A. I. C., in Electrical Engineering. 


NATURALIZATION LAws.—Justice Pryor, in New York, on question- 
ing nine men of foreign birth who applied to him recently for papers of 
naturalization, ascertained by a few searching inquiries that not one of 
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them was qualified for citizenship under the law, except in the 
matter of the prescribed term of residence. After rejecting peremp- 
torily their applications he made this true American declaration, which 
should be affirmed and amplified by every naturalization court in this 
country : % 

‘tT shall refuse to naturalize any more persons, or to admit them to 
citizenship, unless they have read the Constitution of the United States 
and can speak the English language, which is the language of this 
country. Persons who cannot fill these requirements need not come 
before this court ; they will only waste time by so doing.’”’ The Boston 
Standard says: ‘' There is the ring of sterling Americanism and con- 
scientious fidelity in that proclamation. Our naturalization laws are 
good enough to insure good American citizens when good American 
judges administer them.”’ 


NATIONAL SociETY OF NEw ENGLAND WoMEN.—The inquiry of 
Mrs. E. P. C. is answered by the statement that this society was 
recently organized, and had its first annual meeting in New York in 
December, 1895. Among the promoters are Phoebe A. Hannaford, 
Ella Dietz Clymer, Miriam Mason Greeley, and E. M. Kidder. 


Boys’ BRIGADE.—The information as to the objects and methods of 
this organization asked for by R. L. Fairman can be obtained by 
addressing ‘‘ Headquarters United Boys’ Brigades of America,’’ 704 
Association Building, Chicago. 


A WELCOME PUBLICATION.—The editor of the Pittsburg Catholic 
speaks of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIvIcs as follows: ‘ This 
journal of practical patriotism is most highly appreciated, and there is 
none more welcome to the editor. It is meaty with excellent sug- 
gestions, pregnant of thoughts that create and re-create, and stable in 
the importance of its subject matter, namely, good government and the 
means adapted to thatend. Rarely do we meet with an objectionable, 
narrow-minded, or bitter partisan paper in the covers of the magazine. 
It is admirably edited, free from sectarian taint, rancorous bigotry, and 
rotting prejudice.” 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—It is the duty of the two greatest 
republics in the family of nations to do what they can to replace war by 
peaceful arbitration, as this may be the entering wedge to do away with 
greatarmies. . . . Notonly has our government thus declared in 
favor of arbitration, but it has resorted to it with entire success for the 
amicable settlement of the most momentous international differences, 
as in the case of the Alabama claims and the Bering Sea dispute, when 
all menace of war was dispelled by a friendly adjustment creditable 
and satisfactory to both sides. 

It is not to be expected that international arbitration will commend 
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itself to that rabid jingoisua which is ever ready to bully a weak and 
never scruples to foment entanglements with a strong foreign nation, 
which fanned the flames of war in the Chilian controversy, was ram- 
pant in the Hawaiian annexation craze, and ran wild over the Allianca 
incident. But the very existence of this tendency and the danger of its 
breaking out with mischievous effect whenever any international issue 
may afford an opening, is all the more reason why the sober statesman- 
ship and sense of the nation should encourage international arbitration 
and move to bring it about as a substitute for war. 

The tendency of enlightened thought everywhere is in this direc- 
tion, and the sentiment of Sheridan that international arbitration is 
destined to rule the world is more than a dream. It is eminently fit- 
ting that the first step should be taken by the two greatest of existing 
republics. The initiative of France should meet with a cordial response 
from the United States.— The Herald, New York. 

















